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| The Man or Woman Who “‘Didn’t Have a Chance” Is Going to Have One 

I} N North Carolina in 1910 there were 131,000 white men and women | fort to put the keys of knowledge into the hands of every grown man 
and boys and girls over 10 years of age who couldn’t read and | and woman, every boy and girl over 14, who cannot now read and 
write, 50,000 of them voters. Another 50,000 of them were | write. 

|| women over 21, leaving 30,000 others between 10 and 21 years of age. And it can be done! Kentucky has shown that it can, and what 

Most of these men and women, brothers and sisters of ours, blood | Kentucky has done North Carolina can do. County after county in 

|| of our blood and bone of our bone, ‘‘never had a chance.’’ They are | North Carolina has shown that it can be done, and what these counties 
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WHITE VOTERS 
ILLITERACY BY GOUNTIES 
C_] 5 70 8 PER CENT 
Eg] 6 70 74 PER cEenT 
(Ml “* 70 20 PERCENT 
MN. 207025 » ” 
MMB over 25 


ILLITERACY MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA 





the disadvantaged folk who grew up in the hard years following war | have done others can do. These older illiterates with their minds fully 
and reconstruction, and in the succeeding years of apathy before McIver | grown learn the simple lessons of reading and writing with amazing 
and Alderman and Aycock and Joyner fired the state with a passionate | rapidity. Look on another page at a fac-simile of a letter written by a 
loyalty to the principle that every child born on earth should have a | man after only four lessons in the night school. Look in the bulletin 
a chance to ‘‘burgeon out all there is within him.”’ issued by Superintendent Joyner for numerous other examples show- 

We are giving our children that ing how quickly these thirsty-souled 
chance now. The banner of educa- DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | grown folk learn to read, 


tion has been lifted up and the longer . . Let everybody help them. The Farm- 
schools, the better schools, compul- | Twelve Things to Doin October. . . . ers’ Union is behind the movement, 


sory education and ali that, means | Best Dates for Sowing Wheat in the South the Junior Order is behind it, the wom- 
that for the fortunate boys and girls | Cotton Marketing Plans and Ideas . . . . ‘ an’s clubs are behind it, and more than 
of today all the doors of Knowledge | Our Monthly Economy Sermon .... . 5,000 teachers—may Heaven bless their 
and Science swing happily open. Making the Country Sunday School a Success . . efforts—have volunteered for service. 
And it is well—well indeed that the | | ivestock Suggestions for October . ... . If you, Brother Subscriber, Mrs. Sub- 
state gives this chance But it is not |-Bo Weevil Makes’Remarkable Advance scxiber, You Eagw % hoy Of gis wae 
well that the state should forget those “ or woman who can’t read and write, go 
whom she neglected in her hour of Facts for Oat Growers . . 2. «6s eee to him or her and say: ‘‘You are just as 
poverty—the great army of 131,000 Tobacco Farmers Have Also Learned a Lesson . smart as these other folks that are learn- 
who were illiterate in 1910 largely be- | Four Big Issues ng = ee peoshareh because 
papndacnbe hot ng. fe i : be ’ : you missed your chance when young is 
cause they have ‘‘never had a chance."’ | Profitable Marketing Means Codperative Marketing sais Waaiaels pi should go with be it all 
h ghar pie ih, aa Respect Law Because ItIs Law . .:.... . your life.’’ Look on the map herewith, 
av che ! y r aro- - 
’ 5 ‘we: i see how your county stands, then see 
aside sieonth—_Nowenther, 19¢hacthe Texas Coéperative Cotton Gins a Big Success 7 aes dl wig tergne zo saa Ga 
doors of the schoolhouses will swing Farmers Must Fight for Rural Credits Legislation tendeat, aad throw all sour arena 
wide open to our neglected brothers | Oat Tests in Georgia . . .... . to this great movement to give toall our 
and sisters, and patriotic men and | Poultry Suggestions for October . 


131,000 disadvantaged brothers and sis- 
women will join with teachers in an ef- ters the keys of knowledge and of hope. 





















































“There is nothing that 
improves the looks of 
buildings like paints 





SS 
So Says Mrs. Charlotte 
Bradley S.D 


and machinery. 


or varnishes’ © 


ea eeeee ee nere ocean 


arson 


She has a very practical way of 
looking at this painting question, 
too, for her letter goes on to tell 
about the big economy there is 
in painting things like wagons, implements 


It’s an actual fact that the money you pay for 
Sherwin-Williams Wagon and Implement Paint 
is a saving—not an expense. It adds years to 
the life of machinery. Easy to apply. Made 
in black, blue, green, 


red, wine and yellow. 





The ABC of Home 
Painting 
a little book written by a prac- 
tical painter, telling just how to 
paint, varnish, stain or enamel 
everything in the house and on 
the farm? Send for a copy. 





Incidentally, have you sent for your copy of 


Going to Market 
is a mighty interesting game 
for both young folks and 
grown-ups. It’s good train- 
ing, too, for anyone who buys 
or sells in the markets. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps. 














HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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FOR OULVERTS, FLUMES, ROOFING, 
Cisterns, tanks, silos and sheet metal work. 

© from KEYSTONE CoprER BEARING 
Steel. Highest quality and the most rust- 
repellent galvanized sheets manufactured. 
am 


ANIZED SHEETS 


STRONG, DURABLE AND FIREPROOF, 
Reasonable in cost. APOLLO Formed Roof- 
ng and Siding Products are sold by weight 
by leering. dealers. Accept no substitute. 
Send for free ‘Better Buildings” booklet, 





JERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The  orecnca Shows 


What Subsoiling Did 


This corn was grown on worn out land at the Experiment 
Farm at Brookhaven, Miss. All of it was planted and culti- 
vated the same way, at the same time. The ground on the 
left was untreated; that on the right was subsoiled—blasted and 
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riginal Farm Powder 


you can double the productiveness 
of your fields, Under the top-soil 
is rich plant food that needs only 
to be opened up to give you 
bumper You can do the 
blasting cheaply and easily 
with The Safest Explosive, 


Valuable “‘ Better Farming’? Book Sent FREE 


You will find 


i) 
ter Farming,” which tells how to raise bicger crops, clear waste 
worth more money in many ways by 
Farm Powder. Send the coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY S32 WILMINGTON, DEL, 
ae Beles Ofices; Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louig 


dand, and make the 
using 


» Wilmington, De 
Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 





You can save time and m 
using Atlas Farm Powder to blow 
out stumps and shatter boulders, 
dig ditches, plant orchards, and 
do many other kinds of farm 
work, It is made especially for 
farm use and soldata low price. 


in our big illustrated book, ** Bete 
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Beats all how Prince Albert 


will ring true ! 
From the start you’ll enjoy every 
puff of a pipe or hand-made 
cigarette packed with Prince 
Albert! Don’t have to be in- 
troduced; don’t have to fire- 
proof your tongue; “ 
don’t have to do * 
any old thing but 
lay low on the 
shade-side of the 
lane and hum and 
smoke-smoke- 
smoke! The pat- 
ented process 
makes that possi- , 
ble—and cuts out — nasaresiastoatertrmta 
bite and parch! one Of the star attractions with “101 Ranch. 
It cheers up your smoke-desires most astonishingly 


—so chummy, so cool, so mild, so mellow, is every 
fragrant puff of 


You get out your best Sunday jimmy pipe or Copyright 1915 by 
some makin’s papers and let Prince Albert R. 3. Reynolds Tobacto Co. 
sing its sunny smoke song in the language = 

your tongue and your palate will know 

tight quick! Give it a real try-out, and 

there'll be no doubt about P. A. being your 

side-partner in the immediate future ! 


Realize, it can’t cost you more than 5c or 10c 
to prove that Prince Albert is all the most 
ardent enthusiast ever claimed for it! 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy red 

s, Sc (ha for rollers); tidy red tins, 10c; 
pound and half-pound tin humidors—and—in 
clever crystal-glass pound humidors with 
sponge-moistener tops that keep the tobacco 
in the finest possible condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Get Two Crops From Land 
That Now Yields Only One 


Don’t let ycur land stand idle—earning nothing after you have gathered 
your cotton crop or harvested your corn. You can sow grain right between 
your cotton or corn rows and harvest a good grain crop in the spring. You 
can get two crops from land that now yields only one. You can practice a 
soil building rotation of your crops—raise more cotton or corn on half your 

resent acreage than you now raise upon all of it. This fall your fields will 
& a splendid seed bed for grain without further expense. Don’t wait until 
the crops have all been gathered and go to the labor and expense of plow- 
ing and harrowing your fields. Investigate today—there is a better way. 
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With a Cole Grain Drill, one man and one horse can easily plant 6 to 8 
acres per day. ‘There is no damage to the cotton or corn. Your grain is 
nicely sowed at the right time. Later your crop is gathered and stalks cut 
without any damage to the grain. 

Cole drills save % of the labor of sowing grain and pay for themselves 
the very first season. Grain sowed with this machine is insured against win- 
ter killing. It is planted in the bottom of furrows where it can get all the 
moisture. Freezing can’t spew up the little plants. Five times as safe from 
winter killing as when sowed broad-cast. Cole Drills are well adapted for 

illing peas between corn rows, or other crops, or upon prepared land. 
= Useful for applying guano to growing crops. 

The Cole machines make profitable crop 
rotation easy for the Southern farmer. Like 
everything good, these machines are imitated. 
Don’t accept any substitutes. See that you 

et the genuine COLE. Write 

fr catalog, telling you how you 

ee? save Yg in sowing grain and get 
a bigger yield. Write today! 


The Cole Mfg. Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 







































































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. | Progressive Farmer.” 
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‘Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














a farms. 


“the soil than plowed under, 


SOWING fall grains it is always 
‘safe’ to “bet” om a dry season. 
Wheat especially needs a firm soil. 
‘ OR OR 


It is plainly evident that oats and 
‘other fall+seeded crops will be put in 
“too late again this season on most 
This is especially true in the 
“northern third’ of the Cotton Belt: In 
_this section oats, bur clover, crimson 
“clover; red clover, alsike clover; white 

clover; vetch, etc:, should’ be sown 
“not later than September. . Success 
may be obtained sometimes with lat- 

er sowing, but it is’ always more 
“risky. 
ae ae 

In breaking land’ for fall seeding, 
‘even though there be*plenty of mois- 
‘ture in the soil, the disk or smooth- 
‘ing harrow, preferably the former, 

“should be rum immediately behind 
“the plow. Dry weather may come 
jater and injure the growth of the 


© crop, even’ though a good stand is ob- 


ained. 
a ae 

We would rather have grass, stub- 
ple and other vegetation well cut up 
with a disk harrow and left on top of 
if dry 
weather should follow the sowing of 
fall crops. With a disk seed drill or 


} where the-seed is sown by hand and 


Mdisked in considerable “trash” om the 
surface does no harm; if the top soil 
well pulverized. 

* * 

The Oklahoma Extension Division 
Says: “First aid to injured soil—sup- 
ply humus. Follow up with more hu- 

s and an application of lime.” 


ich Will. Pay Better, Dairy or 
Beef Cattle? 


A. READER who has three tracts of 

land, in all.about 600 acres, some 

if which is four miles. from his resi- 

ence, which is two and one-half 

miles off the railroad, wants to know 

“which will pay best, beef or dairy 
cattle?” 

With as large an area as 600 acres 
and that in three tracts several miles 
wart, probably beef cattle could be 

died better than dairying. If 
airying is selected it will probably 
necessary to establish a dairy on 
‘each of the two larger tracts. If beef 
Cattle were handled the necessity for 
intaining two complete plants and 
‘€quipment would be less urgent. 
The question of which pays better, 
heef or dairy cattle, is an old one and 
fan only be answered when one is in 
essession of more facts and knowl- 
edge of the conditions than our in- 
irer could give in a letter. If the 
eater attention and labor, which 
irying demands, are given it will 
Pay better. Dairying, not only fe- 
ires that as much or mire intelli- 
ence be given to: the breeding, care 
dfeeding of the: cattle, but: also in- 
roduces the additienal: problem: of 
‘Manufacturing and handling the pro- 
wets. Our reader contemplates ship- 
ing cream to a-creamery, and this will 
sen his difficulties if the creamery 
= well managed so that it: cam pay 





flim: a fair price for his cream; but 
airy cattle: demand more labor, and 


hore personal attention; and proba- 
ly more technical knowledge. For 
s they will pay a fair price. The 
fy cow is a:more economical pro- 
er: of human food, and on high- 
ed lands-and with the right man- 
Bement; is the better proposition: 
On the other hand; with’ cheaper 
mds, the South’s great facilities for 
showing an abundance of cheap; 
ptough forage, amd the farm: divided 
nto two tracts several miles apart, 


we suspect. our inquirer might find 
beef cattle more profitable. He 
should,. however, in- either case, plan 
a system of cropping or farming that 
will: give him at least one other mon- 
ey or sale crop besides the livestock. 
If it were not for the boll weevil, 
cotton. would be the best additional 
money crop, but in any case some 
other money crop, hay if there be 
no better one available, might be 
made a sale crop. Or oats; corn or 
soy beans, or some other. grain crop, 
might. serve. 

If beef cattle are selected, good pas" 
tures: provided, silage and’ cottonseed 
meal used for wintering the stock, 
grade or native cows and: pure-bred 
bulls obtained and fairly good man- 
agement given, fair profits or returns 
from the land ought to bé obtained 
after a few years. If dairy cattle are 
selected the same conditions: must be 
brought about and more labor and 
equipment will be required, but the 
returns should bé somewhat larger 
and they will begin to come in at 
once. 





THE CAPACITY OF SILOS 


As a Rule Silo Capacity Is Over-esti- 
mated, Resulting in Disappoint+ 
ment—Some Rules to Go By in 
Making Calculations 


HE following questions have re- 

cently been raised by our corre- 
spondents,; regarding the capatity of 
silos: 

1. Those who have built or bought 
silos and weighed the materials put 
into them have been disappointed in 
their capacities. 

2. In calculating that a silo of a 
certain supposed capacity would feed 
a certain number of cattle for a defin- 
ite period of time, many have been 
disappointed in having the silage give 
out before the end of the period. 

3. In estimating or measuring the 
tonnage of silage material: produced 
per acre by the supposed capacity of 
silo, some have produced much heav- 
ier yields than reported by those who 
have weighed the material into the 
silo. 

All this confusion or disappoint- 
ment, or much: of it at least, comes 
from the fact that practically all the 
tables published showing’ the’ capaci- 
ties- of silos: of different sizes- are er- 
roneous.. They are frequently put out 
by those building or selling ready- 
made silos, and’ it is advantageous 
that these tables show as large’a ca+ 
pacity as possible for a given size of 
silo. In most of these tables, the 
weight of a cubic foot of silage is 
over-estimated, especiallyin the silos 
less than 35 feet’ high, and no de- 
duction is- usually made for the por- 
tion’ which cannot well be filled at 
the top. 

An error when once giver publicity 
is hard to correct: At present, any 
ole warting to publish a table’ show- 
ing the capacities of silos of different 
sizes naturally takes some table al- 
ready prepared; without going to the 
trouble of making the calculations 
himself. For instance, we find in a 
recent circular of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division of the Missouri Uni- 
versity. capacities given which assume 
the following weight of a cubic foot 
of silage in silage of different depths: 
Depth of Silage Pounds per Cubie Foot 

OF That: (4 cadupee esis cate: 36.74 
30 feet 
36 feet 

In the first place; it is’ doubtful if 
silage 25 feet deep will average a 
weight of 36.74 pounds per cubic foot 
under usual conditions, and second, it 


‘than 35 feet deep. 


‘ is quite certain that if ‘silage 36 feet 


deep will only have an average 
weight of 40:28 pounds per cubic foot, 
silage 30 feet deep will not average 
40.08. pounds per cubic foot, other 
conditions being the same. 

We find that from 10 to 20 per cent 
should be deducted from the capac- 
ities\given in most tables; to approxi- 
mate the actual amount of silage put 
in such silos. 

In the first place, about 10 per cent 
should be deducted. for the unfilled 
portion at the top. Moreover, it is a 
mistake to assume that the average 


weight per cubic foot of silage will be 


as much as 40 pounds in a silo less 
A silo with not 
over 25 feet of silage will probably 
give an average weight. of about 35 
pounds, or even less, per cubic foot; 
of course, the silage at the bottom of 
a silo will weigh more per cubic foot, 
probably as much as 60 pounds or 
more per cubic foot, and the deeper 
the silage the greater will be the 
weight. 

Those who use the silo capacity ta- 
bles generally published, for measur- 
ing the yield of silage crops per, acre 
are almost certain to over-estimate 
the yields. This means that they un- 
derestimate the cost of production 
per ton and also that they are going 
to be disappointed in the length of 
time. the silage will feed a given num- 
ber of cattle. 

The stage of maturity of the crops, 
the lengths into which the material is 
cut, the height of the silo and the 
packing are the main factors which 
determine the weight per cubic foot 
of silage in the silo. 

In our Reference Special, March 6, 
1915, page 4% we gave a table of silo 
eapacities which experience’ has 
shown much more nearly represents 
actual results obtained than the ta- 
bles generally used. 





SOME FERTILIZER TERMS 
DEFINED 


What Acid Phosphate, Phosphoric 
Acid and Phosphorus Should Mean 
to the Man Who Uses Them 


READER, in writing about am ar- 

ticle that recently appeared. in 
The Progressive Farmer, comparing 
the “phosphoric acid”, so-called, in 
acid. phosphate and ground phos- 
phate rock, shows that he does. not 
understand what is: meant by “phos- 
phoric acid”, and confuses this with 
sulphuric acid used in making acid 
phosphate. 

It. is) ynfortunate that the term 
“phosphorie acid” was ever used, and 
still more ‘unfortunate that the 
chemists; when they found out their 
error, did not have the courage to 
discard the old and erroneous usage 
before: it became popular and use the 
correct. term; “phosphorus”, as the 


“measure of this plant food in fertil- 


izer materials. The longer we con- 
tinue the use of the misleading term 
“phosphoric acid” and the more peo- 
ple who become familiar with it; the 
more difficult it will become to make 
a change to the correct term, phos- 
phorus: 

If we had used phosphorus as: the 
measure of the plant food in acid 
phosphate and: ground phosphate 
rock no confusion could have occur- 
red. -For instance, if we stated that 
a certain grade of ground phosphate 
rock contained 14 per cent of phos- 
phorus: and with 100 pounds of this 
ground rock is mixed 100 pounds: of 
sulphuric acid im making acid phos- 
phate, then any one would under- 
stand that the acid phosphate cquid 
only- contain one-half as much phos- 
phorus: per 100 pounds, or 7 per cent, 
and no confusion:could possibly have 
occurred, 

There is really mo excuse for the 
use of the term “phosphoric acid”, 


because that’ is not what is meant, 
but phosphorus: pentoxide; a ntixture 
of 62. parts of: phosphorus and 80° 
parts: of: oxygen by weight. “Phos- 
phoric acid” is really something else, 
and. splphuric acid used in making 
acid phosphate contains no “phos- 
phoric atid”, therefore, both should 
be ignored: in considering the compo- 
sition of avid. phosphate, except. in 
so far as: the sulphuric .acid: lowers 
the: grade or per cent of plant food 
in the mixture. 

Acid’ phosphate does not contain! 
any. “phosphoric acid” or sulphuric 
acid, as such, and we should dismiss 
any. idea’ of “acids”, and: our trouble 
in understanding the amount of plant 
food, phosphorus, it contains, would 
disappear at once..Ground phosphate 
rock. does not contain any “phos- 
phoric acid” as» such and: we should 
forget it again, in considering: the 
composition of ground phosphate 
rock. The ground rocks does contain, 
in combination with calcium, the 
plant food phosphorus, and that is:all 
we need: concerm ourselves about. 

It is unfortunate that: we must still 
use. “phosphoric acid”, when we 
really mean phosphorus pentoxide, to 
measure the plant food in these mate~ 
rials, especially since we really care 
nothing about either, but want: to 
know. the amount of phosphorus: But 
if our readers would once get’ clearly 
fixed in their minds what is meant’ 
by phosphorus, “phosphoric acid,” 
acid phosphate and ground phos- 
phate rock, no confusion need exist. 

Phosphorus is an element, a plant 
food, and the thing actually of use to 
us-as a fertilizer. 

Phosphoric acid is a term used: 
when something else, phosphorus» 
pentoxide, is meant, which contains 
62 parts of phosphorus to 80 parts 
of oxygen by weight. 

Ground! phosphate rock is a. natural: 
rock ground fine; which contains 
largely phosphorus and calcium in 
combination, from 12 to 16 per cent 
being phosphorus. 

Acid phosphate is a mixture of 
ground phosphate rock and sulphuric. 
acid, mixed for the purpose of mak- 
ing the phosphorus more readily 
available or soluble for feeding the 
plants, but: the mixture contains no 
free acid or acid as such.- Because 
the ground rock is diluted or mixed 
with an equal weight of sulphuric 
acid; which contains no phosphorus;. 
the mixture, or “acid phosphate’, 
only contains one-half as» much phos- 
phorus. as the ground rock from 
which it is made, or from 6 to 8 per 
cent of phosphorus. 

But the term, or the size of the 
measure, need not confuse us. If we 
must use “phosphoric acid” as the 
measure, then all we have: to do is to 
remember. that this is: the measure 
and that a material containing 24: per 
cent. of phosphoric acid contains 2. 
half more: plant food than one con 
taining 16 per cent, and.that.one cone 
taining 32 per cent contains twice. as 
much plant food as the one contain- 
ing.16 per cent. Of course, thé avail- 
ability or. solubility of the plant food 
is another and a most important 
question, but there is really nothing. 
complicated or difficult*in determin- 
ing the relative amounts of plant 
foods in materials when the per cent 
is stated, no matter what the terms 
or the measure used. We could agree. 
to call.it anything else, which.it-is not: 
just as we call the plant. food “phos- 
phoric acid”, when it is not; but that 
should not prevent us- from know- 
ing the relative values: of two grades 
containing, say 14 and 16 per cent. Tif 
we must continue the use of the term 
“nhosphorie acid”, because it has. be- 
come the habit, then let. us keep in 
mind that this “phosphoric acid” or 
the per cent of it in a mixture is the 
thing which measures the plant feod 
or fertilizer it contains. 





















































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. Massey 
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Keeping Vegetables in Winter 


GOOD dry cellar where there is 

no artificial heat will be a good 
storage place for some things. Late 
Irish potatoes can be well kept in a 
cool and perfectly dark cellar, or,.they 
can be heaped up outside and cover- 
ed thick enough with earth to keep 
out actual freezing. What they need 
is darkness and a temperature about 
35, or just above the freezing point. 
In the Warmer sections they can be 
headed in barrels and these laid on 
their sides in an outbuilding and well 
covered with pine straw. 

x kK 


When sweet potatoes are grown on 
a large scale the grower will of course 
have a curing house, such as I have 
often described. But they can be 
kept in heaps if properly managed. 
Put 25 bushels in a pile on a thick 
bed of pine straw and cover the heap 
thickly with the straw. Make a shed 
over the heaps to keep them dry, and 
when the nights get colder cover with 
six inches of earth. Earth kept dry 
will do far better than earth allowed 
to get wet. I have kept them sound 
till June in this way. They must be 
handled carefully and not bruised, 
and no cut potatoes stored. 

kK OF 

Cabbage and collards heading in 
November should be simply turned 
over with the head to the north and 
the soil banked well over the stem 
and lower part of the head, leaving 
the top open but sheltered from the 
winter sun. They keep well in that 
‘way here in southeast: Maryland. 

kok Ox 


Carrots, parsnips, salsify and late 
beets I leave in the rows where they 
grew, simply pulling the soil ta them 

’ on each side. The parsnips and salsify 
are so hardy that they will keep 
growing most of the winter. The 
carrots will lose most of the-tops, but 
will be all the sweeter for the frost- 
ing. 

x * * 

Well grown green tomatoes can be 
pulled when frost threatens and each 
wrapped in paper and stored in crates 
in a cool place away from frost, and 
then a few can be brought into a 
warm room to ripen up, and in this 
way I have had tomatoes for slicing 
till January. 

* * 

Snap beans that are grown late can 
be packed down in brine in stone jars 
and can be used all winter by soaking 
them overnight in clear water and 
cooking them the next day, and they 
are very good indeed. 





Growing Cabbage Plants for Spring 
Heading 


NUMBER of our readers write 

for information in regard to 
growing cabbage plants for-sale or 
setting in the fall. I have already told 
all about this crop; but people do not 
seem to read what is. printed. 

I make the first sowing of cabbage 
seed just after the middle of Septem- 
ber, and the Jast of the month I sow 
again, as the first sowing in a late 
season may get too large and be apt 
to run to seed in spring. We want 
good-sized plants, but not overgrown. 
Sow the Early Jersey Wakefield cab- 
bage. For planting prepare the 
ground well and run out furrows two 
and a half to three feet apart, and in 
these furrows apply 1,000 or more 
pounds of a high-grade fertilizer es- 
pecially strong in nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid. Cabbage needs less pot- 
ash than any other truck crop, and if 
the nitrogen is from cottonseed meal 
it will furnish all the potash needed. 
Bed on these furrows, which should 
run east and west, and then open fur- 
rows down the beds, and in Novem- 
ber set the plants about 16 inches 
dpart, in these open furrows, deep 


enough to cover the stems. In early 
spring the beds are levelled and the 
plants will be ali right on the surface. 
If you want to winter the plants for 
sale in late winter and spring, set 
them thickly in these open furrows, 
or about two or three inches apart. 
Then you can thin out for sale and 
have the crop remain for heading on 
the ground. 





Lime for Cabbage - 


O YOU think it advisable to use 

ground limestone costing about 
$2.25 a ton under cabbage plants? 
Would a ton on quarter of an acre 
be too much?. If limestone is not 
suitable, how would a mixture of dirt 
and chicken manure do?” 

You seem to think that the lime- 
stone will be a manure for the cab- 
bage. Lime is not used as a manure, 
but to cure unfavorable conditions 
in the soil. If your soil is acid and 
needs lime, then a ton of the ground 
limestone spread broadcast and har- 


spread over the ground. - Then after 
planting the stems sow about. 16 


.- pounds. of orchard grass-an acre to 


help out the sod in winter and brush 
it in with a smoothing harrow. 





Worms in Wheat 


ROM North Carolina: “I have a lot 
of wheat with small white worms 
in it. How shall I destroy them?” 


I have told, and so have others, 
time and agafn how to destroy in- 
sects in grain, and still I get letters 
daily asking for this information. The 
worms are the larvae of the insects 
the eggs of which were laid in the 
green wheat. You can get in Raleigh, 
in pint tins, carbon-disulphide for 
about 25 cents a can. Put the wheat 
in boxes that can be closed up tight. 
For 100 bushels of wheat put a pint 
of the chemical in a pan and set it on 
top the wheat and‘close up tight. It 
evaporates rapidly and the fumes, be- 
ing heavier than air, will sink through 
the wheat and kill all insects in it. 


When all has evaporated open up and - 


air out. If more hatch out repeat the 
dose. The fumes are very explosive 
and all fire, even a cigar or pipe, must 
be kept away. Do not keep the stuff 
in the house where there is fire, and 
do not breathe the fumes more than 





plant vetch, rye and crimson clover. 
fertilizer. 
plan. 


necessary. 


and perfectly dry. 
‘winter. 


tion and sanitation. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN OCTOBER 





1. Keep up with the cotton as fast as it opens; under 12 cents, market 
only as much as is absolutely necessary. 
2. Look to the syrup making, seeing that frost does not catch the cane. 
3. Store an abtindance of potatoes and other vegetables for winter use. 
4. Planta big acreage of wheat and oats, treating the seed to prevent smut. 
5. There is still time, particularly in the lower half of the Cotton Belt, to 


6.. Get ready to plant fruit and shade trees. 
7. Arrange now to run your farm next year according to a well defined 
8. Look to the terrates, repairing the old ones and building new where 


9. Drag the roads and keep them in shape for the winter hauling. 
10. Look to the cotton you are holding, and see to it that it is sheltered 


Il. Save every bit of feed you can for carrying the livestock through the 


12. Visit your local school, looking to the water supply, heating, ventila- 


Sow liberally of these for feed and 








rowed in will be of benefit to the soil, 


but the cabbage will need heavy fer- 


tifization. You can compost the hen 
manure with rich earth from the 
woods and make good manure if it is 
used heavily enough, but the cabbage 
crop will need, if commercial fertiliz- 
ers are used, not less than 1,000 
pounds an acre of a high-grade fer- 
tilizer stronger in nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid than in potash. In fact if 
you mix one-third acid phosphate and 
two-thirds cottonseed meal and use 
it at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre in 
the beds under the cabbage, the meal 
will carry all the potash cabbage 
needs. But do not imagine that lime- 
stone is a fertilizer. It will doubtless 
help your soil, but the cabbage will 
need heavy feeding. 





Getting Bermuda Grass 


ROM. eastern North Carolina: 

“Which is the best way to start a 
Bermuda grass pasture, to plant the 
roots or sow seed? I can get plenty 
of the roots here.” 

Bermuda grass, either from seed 
or cuttings, should be started only in 
the spring, as it is a warm weather 
grass and does not grow in winter. 
The seed on the market sometimes 
have a low germinating quality, and 
where the grass is plentiful, as it is I 
know in your section, it is best to use 
cuttings of the running stems, which 
are commonly called roots. But the 
real roots are only the fine roots that 
put out from the joints of these run- 
ning stems. No root ever makes 
joints. Plant the runners in May in 
shallow furrows about two feet apart 
and cover lightly, and they will soon 


can be avoided, as they are unwhole- 
some. Now I hope that all interested 
will cut this out and keep it for refer~ 
ence so that I may not have to write 
it daily. 





What Are “ Supplies ”? 


HERE is nothing that makes me 

so tired as this constant talk 
about “supplies”, regarding the grain 
and forage crops as simply supplies 
to enable the farmér to grow more 
cotton, tobacco or peanuts. In a re- 
cent official publication in North Car- 
olina a list is given of the acreage, 
according to the last census (now 
rather ancient history), in corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, peas and vegetable crops, 
and it says that these are “generally 
and rightfully called the supply or 
subsistence crops, while the money 
crops are cotton, tobacco and pea- 
nuts.” 

Now is there any good reason why 
a good farmer should not sell corn, 
wheat, and oats, just as well as cot- 
ton? The list given classes the 
thousands of acres in vegetables in 
North Carolina as “supplies.” What 
would the truckers of eastern North 
Carolina do if they regarded these 
simply as “supplies”, when they are 
their most important money crops? 
And the writer seems to think that 
the acreage in these supply crops is 
about twice as much as that devoted 
to sale crops. I feel rather sure that 
the ratio is exactly the other way, or 
has been till recently. He wants to get 
the farmers to make the ratio half 
and half. I would go further than 
that and make the so-called sale 
crops he gives occupy one-third’ of 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the tand; while the grain and forage 
crops take two-thirds.. If a farmer’s 
land now makes one-third of' a bale 
an-acre, and by good farming he 
brings it up to making a bale an acre, 
it is evident that he needs but one- 
third as much land to make the cot- 
ton he has been making, and in the 
improvement of the land he will, also 
have improved its production of corn, 
hay, oats or.wheat, and will not only 
have his supplies but plenty to sell 
and get a better price for than cotton 
brings. 

The only crops grown on the farm 
that should properly be classed only 
as “supplies” are the garden vegeta- 
bles for the farmer’s family, and to 
class all the great: market garden 
crops of North Carolina as “supplies” 
is a great error. Of course every 
farmer should grow the feed for his 
stock and the corn for his family use, 
but to make that the sole purpose of 
growing the grains is too much like 
the carrying of all the eggs in one 
basket. Grow more of all the crops in 
your rotation than you need on the 
farm, and always have something to 
sell when cotton, tobacco and peanuts 
do not pay. 

The farmer who grows “supplies” 
enough to feed a bunch of steers in 
the winter will not be so much both- 
ered about rural credits, for he will 
have the cash for them in the spring 
to start his cropping, and will have 
a good lot of manure to improve the 
crops, and will have made a market 
for some of his “supplies.” Let us 
quit talking about “supplies” and run 
the farm to make a profit on all the 
crops grown. There is no reason on 
earth why a cotton farmer should not 
have corn and small grains to sell as 
well as cotton, and by good farming 
these will increase on him as well as 
the gotton. But do not keep the sur- 
plus grain to be eaten up by weevils; 
put it on the market in the late fall 
and it will enable you to hold your 
cotton under cover, for that is your 
one crop the weevils will not bother. 
The farmer with plenty of other 
things to sell will not be forced to 
rush his cotton on the low market. 





Growing Wheat 
ROM North Carolina: “I have a 
field of gray sandy soil which I 
wish to sow to wheat. Will it pay me 
to haul pine straw half a mile and 
spread on this land?” 

No, not only will it not pay, but it 
would be a disadvantage to the wheat. 
Your soil is already too light for 
wheat and pine straw would make it 
trashy and injure the growth. In fact, 
in your humid section and on a sandy 
soil I do not think that you can grow 
wheat profitably. It will be almost cer- 
tain to rust, and wher wheat rusts the 


grain is shrunken and unmarketable.” 


You can grow good crops of winter 
oats all over the Coastal Plain sec- 
tion, and in most of the soils of the 
coast section oats will be far more 
profitable than. wheat, for wheat 
needs a strong clay loam and a less 
humid climate than in your sec- 
tion. And in any section fining and 
compacting the surface soil is of 
great importance in the success of 
the wheat crop. 





Potash in Ashes 


PLEASE tell me how much potash 
is in.100 pounds of hardwood ashes 
and how much in,well rotted stable 
manure.” 

If the ashes are all hardwood ashes 
and they have been kept under cover 
all the time and are dry, they may 
contain 5 per cent, or 5 pounds in the 
100 pounds. If they have been lying 
exposed to the weather there will be 
little potash left in them, and only a 
chemical analysis could determine 
that. If the stable manure has been 
saved with all the urine and has not 
laid out and leached there will be 
some potash in it, but in manure lying 
outdoors. and heating and leaching 
there will-be very little——how much it 
is impossible for me to guess, for 
there is manure and manure, and \the 
composition varies a great deal. 
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Cotton Seed a Valuable Crop—How Shall It Be Marketed? 


Article No. 37 on ‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!” 


By TAIT BUTLER 














seed 


the individual producer of cot- 
ton, is such that more attention 
should be given to its intelligent mar- 
keting. It is estimated that the oil 
mills get about 85 per cent of the 
crop and that much, not counting that 
sold for seed and other purposes, is 
marketed. With a 12,000,000-bale crop 
there is, therefore, about 5,100,000 
tons of seed markéted, and last year, 
with nearly a_ 17,000,000-bale crop, 
there was, estimated on the same 
basis, about 7,000,000 tons of ‘seed 
sold by the cotton producers. At 
$25 a ton the crops mentioned would 
bring from 125 to 175 million dollars. 

Let us first discuss briefly the val- 
ues of a ton of cotton seed for the 
different purposes for which it may 
be used. 

1. The value of a ton of cotton 
seed at the prices assumed for plant 
foods, which are not far from correct. 

In one ton of cotton seed there is: 
62 pounds of nitrogen at 20c........ 


26 pounds phosphoric acid at 5c 
24 pounds potash at 7C......cscsceees 





Value of a ton of cottonseed as fer- 
tilizer 
2. Estimating a pound. of cotton 

seed as equal to a,pound of corn, and 

its feeding value is really a little 
greater, and corn at 60 cents a bushel, 

a ton of seed is worth for feeding 

$21.42, 

Or, estimating a ton of cotton seed 
as equal to 1,350 pounds of meal for 
feeding and meal at $30 a ton, then a 
ton of seed is worth $20.25 for feed- 


ing. 
st 


Oil, Meal, Linters and Hulls 


HEN the seed are sold to the oil 

mills the value should depend 
first on the value of the oil obtained, 
and second, on the value of the meal, 
hulls and linters which are made as 
by-products from it. There are many 
conditions which make the price of 
seed sold the oil mills a very uncer- 
tain quantity, The seed in the early 
part of the season are usually of less 
value to the oil mills, one reason be- 
ing the high per cent of moisture, and 
this same excess of moisture makes it 
difficult for the farmer to keep them 
in good condition if he has any con- 
siderable quantity. 

We have no desire or intention to 
attempt to state what the oil mills 
can or qught to pay for seed at any 
particular time. Many of the mills 
are said to be controlled by the larg- 
est buyers of oil, and the competition 
is acute. Also the seed are largely 
sold per ton and not according to 
quality. Of course, any marked dam- 
age or deficiency in the quality of the 


’ seed has been made a basis for reduc- 


ing the price, but seed as a general 
rule have not been sold on their qual- 
ity or grade. This means that they 
must be sold at a sufficiently low 
price to give reasonable assurance 
that the mill operators will not lose 
money on them, 

As a good illustration of what such 
a method of marketing does for the 
producer, it may be mentioned that 
last year, owing to a sort of panic 
caused by the war, seed were very 
low early in the season, but they 
continued to go up in price for a con- 
siderable length of time, while oil 
gradually went down during the same 
time. Taking the increased price of 
the seed and the decreased price of 
the oil, these together much more 
than accounted for the better grade 
of seed which naturally came in as 
the season advanced, 
bee | 

This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next articles in the series being: 

October 9—More Fruit for the Farm: 
Small Fruits and Tree Fruits. 


October 16—Making and Saving Farm Ma- 
nures; Proper Housing for Stock. e 





What the Mills Get from a Ton 
of Seed 


if ger products obtained by the oil 
mills from a ton of séed vary ac- 
cording to the quality of the seed, the 
efficiency in milling and the grade or 
quality of the products made. No state- 
ment could be made of the amount 


of the different products obtained | 


froma ton of seed that some one could 
not-criticize and show different results 
for a certain grade of seed. Recently 
the writer gave the results actually ob- 
tained for the whole season by a mill 
and while the oil operators criticized 
the figures as showing ‘larger pro- 
ducts than could be obtained, others, 
viewing the matter from the farmer’s 
side, scoffed at these results as far 
below what the mills actually ob- 
tained. 

We know that results obtained dif- 
fer, but the. following is perhaps as 
near as anyone can state the products 
from a ton of seed, under average 
conditions, and they are at least near 
enough for our purposes. 

From one ton of seed are obtained: 


800 to 850 pounds of meal 
625 to 675 pounds of hulls 
300 to 325 pounds of oil 

75 to 125 pounds of linters 


Taking the following as the pro- 
ducts, at prices assumed, a ton of 
meal is worth as shown below, less 
the expenses of milling and interest 
and depreciation on investment and 
other expenses: 


850 pounds meal at $26.50 per ton.+. $11.26 
625 pounds hulls at $4.50 per ton.... 2.40 
300 pounds oil at 40 cents per gallon. 16.00 
100 pounds linters at 4 cents per pound 4.00 

$33.66 


It is useless to set a definite figure 
as the legitimate cost of milling a ton 
of seed, for it will vary from $5 to $8, 
according to size of mill and efficien- 
cy of operation. Last year when we 
took the actual results obtained at 
two mills, including every legitimate 
charge, and placed the cost at $6 per 
ton, one oil expert ridiculed this 
figure and showed (?) by his “fig- 
ures” that it cost over $9; while an- 
other ex-oil mill man said, “the mill 
men are laughing in their sleeves at 
you, for they know it costs them less 
than $4 a ton.” But letting it stand 
at $6 and adding $2 for profit and $2 
more for freight, etc., even then, at 
prices for products, according to 
Memphis, Tenn., market reports for 
September 20,.1915, and our estimate 
of the products obtained, a ton of av- 
erage seed for the season ought to 
sell to the oil mills for around $24 
or $25. Under other conditions and 
prices for products, the value may be 
lower or higher, but the statement 
will serve our purposes for compari- 


son. We now have the following 
values of a ton of seed used in differ- 
ent ways, based on the facts assumed: 
Value of 1 ton of cottonseed as fer- 

tilizer 
Value of 1 ton of cottonseed as feed. . 
Value of 1 ton of cottonseed compared 

Li) we} ees err ee eo, bee 20.25 
Value of 1 ton cottonseed to oil mills 25.00 

From this comparison it is apparent 
that the direct money returns should 
be greatest by selling the cotton seed 
to the oil mills. This is because the 
oil in the seed is of no value as fer- 
tilizer and of less value for stock feed 
than for human food: There is more 
oil in the seed than is-required to 
properly balance a ration for any 
animal, and moreover, no sort of 
livestock can take any material fit for 
human food and make as much hu- 
man food-out of it-as it originally” 
possessed. In fact, livestock on the 
farm are only economical producers 
of human food when they consume 
coarse or other products not suitable” 
for human consumption. 

But there are other sides to the 
question when the value of cotton 
seed fed to livestock is considered. 
For instance, we found the feeding 
value of a ton of seed $21.42 when 
corn is 60 cents a bushel, and if we 
assume that one-half the value of the 
manure is saved, and three-fourths of 
it might be saved, we can add $7.15 
for the value of the manure to the 
feeding value, or $21.42, feeding value, 
plus $7.15, value of manure saved, 
making a total value of $28.57 for a 
ton of cotton seed- fed on the farm. 


Unless the oil mills can pay this for . 


seed, or corn is below 60 cents a 
bushel, no seed should be sold - if 
there are livestock to consume them. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
cotton seed are not entirely satisfac- 
tory for feeding any animals, except 
cattle, and the amount which can be 
satisfactorily fed to cattle is probably 
limited to 4 to 6 pounds daily for ma- 
ture animals or those weighing 700 to 
1,000 pounds. This narrow limit of 
usefulness for feeding is due to the 
excess of oil they contain. 

But unless corn is less+than 60 
cents a bushel, or other feeds are 
equally cheap, cotton seed should: be 
used for feeding to the limit of their 
usefulness—4 to 6 pounds a day for 
such animals as stated—and to the 
extent that there are cattle to feed, 
unless the mills will pay $25 a ton or 
more for them. 


st 
What Is a Fair Basis of Ex- 


change? 


OTTONSEED meal is a more satis- 
factory feed than seed and may be 
used with excellent results in feeding 








Best Dates for Sowing Wheat in the South| 



































From U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 


The map only shows approximate dates in the fall, in various parts of the country, after 
which, under normal meteorological conditions, wheat may be sown without exposing it 


te serious attacks of the Hessian fly. 
ern boundaries of Hessian fly distribution 


The dotted line indicates the southern and west- 


in the eastern United States. Owing to the 


influence of humidity and elevation on the time of appearance of the adults in the fall, 
the dates after which wheat can be sown with safety vary as between the semi-arid 
West, the region of the Great Lakes and Middle West, and the Appalachian Mountain 


region. 
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horses, cattle and sheep. It may also 
be used to a limited extent in feeding 
hogs, especially for the last four 
weeks before slaughtering or market- 
ing. For this reason and for the fur- 
ther reason that the mills are willing 
to work on smaller profits when they 
can obtain. seed and dispose of meal 
in the same transaction, it is often 
possible for the farmer to trade seed 
for meal on advantageous terms. 

It takes 1,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal to be equal in fertilizer value, 
and 1,350 pounds to be equal in feed- 
ing value, to one ton of cotton seed. 
The cost of hauling the seed’to mar- 
ket and hauling the meal back to the 
farm is an item of varying, but fre- 
quently of considerable importance. 
For these reasons, from 1,500 to 1,800 
pounds of meal ought to be and 
can, usually be obtained for a ton 
of seed, and in some sections even 
a pound for pound, or ton for ton 
exchange has been made. When 
as much as 1,600 pounds of meal can 
be obtained for one ton of seed, the 
exchange should usually be made if 
the meal can be used either as a feed 
or is needed as a fertilizer. At pres- 
ent prices of plant foods, 1,600 pounds * 
of cottonseed meal is worth $25 and, 
therefore, if a ton of seed can be ex- 
changed for 1,600 pounds of meal this 
should be done if fertilizers are need- 
ed, unless the oil mills will pay $25 a 
ton or more fer seed. : 

But the value of such an exchange 
is still greater if the meal can be 
used for feeding the livestock. With 
corn at 60 cents a bushel, 1,600 pounds 
of cottonseed meal is worth $25 or 
more for feeding and if half the ma- 
nure is saved, the feeding and ma- 
nurial value of 1,600 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal is easily worth $35, and it 
is, therefore, apparent that af a ton 
of cotton seed can be exchanged for 
1,600 pounds of cottonseed meal of 
good grade or quality and there are 
animals to feed on the farm it is sim- 
ply suicidal for any man to sell seed 
at the usual prices and buy or use 
other feeds. 

We think the oil mills should get 
all the seed not used for plant- , 
ing, because a ton contains 300 
pounds of human food, which is more 
valuable used as such, than when fed 
to livestock, and it is an economic 
waste to use it for stock feeding; but 
the farmer should strive to get the 
highest value for his seed. ; 

The foregoing facts will enable any 
man to intelligently determine the 
best manner for him to dispose of 
his seed. It may not be practicable 
for some man to use either seed or 
meal for either feed or fertilizer, and 
in such case he will have to sell his 
seed to the oil mills at the best price > 
obtainable. 

On those farms where cotton is the 
chief crop and occupies two or three 
times the acreage in all other crops, 
as often happens, either, using the 
seed or exchanging it for meal and 
feeding that is out of the question, 
This fact, however, does not affect 
the accuracy of our statements re- 
garding the best use of the seed and 
meal. It merely means that under 
such a system of cropping, or farm 
management, the seed and meal can- 
not be used to the best advantage, and 
the sacrifices must be made to ur 
desire for one-crop farming. If the 
advantages of the cotton crop grown 
on such a large part of the cultivated 
lands are such as to make up for the. 
toss in soil fertility and the losses on 
seed, as many think is the case, then, 
while the seed are sacrificed for less 
than should be the value to the farm, 
that does not in any way affect our 
statements as to the value of the seed 
and meal when used to the best ad- 
yantage. 

wt 


Need for Better Marketing 
Methods 


ROBABLY the most unfortunate 
results connected with the market- 
ing of the cotton seed come through 
a failure of the cotton producer to 


(Concluded on page 22, this issue) 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION REGARD- 
ING WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Each State Legislature Should Adopt 
the “Uniform Warehouse Receipt 
Act”—Provisions of Proposed Unit- 
ed States Warehouse Law Explain- 
ed 


N A recent address to Southern 

farmers Mr. W. R. Meadows, of the 
Office of Markets, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, made an ap- 
peal for better laws regulating ware- 
house receipts, an idea The Progres- 
sive Farmer heartily approves. In 
part Mr. Meadows said: 

“In order that warehouse rectipts 
may have undoubted probity and wide 
currency, it is necessary that the laws 
governing their issuance should 
throw every safeguard around the re- 
ceipt to protect holders’ thereof 
against all preventable loss. It is very” 
desirable that the statutes of the va- 
rious cotton-growing states concern- 
ing this matter be as uniform as pos- 
sible in order to improve thereby the * 
standard of all cotton receipts. The 
first step in this direction that it seems 
advisable for each state to take is for 
it to enact the “Uniform Warehouse 
Receipt Act”, which Ternessee, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have adopted al- 

- ready. This law has been drawn care- 
fully, is comprehensive, and will apply 
to all warehouses, whether used for 
the storage of cotton or for other 
crops. 

“But this law does not go quite far 
enough. It seems advisable that cer- 
fain classes of cotton recéipts should 
be made negotiable instruments, and 
that the state should require a bond 
of all warehouses that issue negotia- 
ble receipts, and should supervisé and 
inspect such a warehouse regularly. 
Adequate penalties should be provid- 
ed to deter the issuance of fraudulent 
receipts or other violations of the act. 
In other words, the state should leave 
nothing undone that can improve the 
validity of a cotton receipt, which 
should convey as far as possible to 
the holder absolute title to the prop- 
erty represented on its face. 


The Proposed United States Ware- 
house Law 


N ORDER to assist in the financing 

of last year’s cotton crop, a ware- 
house bill was introduced in Congress 
last August. In one form it passed 
the House and in another it passed 
the Senate. It received also the en- 
dorsement of the President, yet the 
House and the Senate failed to reach 
an agreement, and consequently the 
measure failed of enactment. The 
whole purpose of the bill was to place 
the mark of Government approval on 
cotton receipts in order to guarantee 
thereby their probity and to establish 
confidence in their value as collateral. 
The measure was purely permissive. 
In other words, no warehouse was 
forced to bond itself or to accept 
Government supervision, but it was 
thought that the benefits to be deriv- 
sd from such supervision and bonding 
were sufficient to induce warehouses 
generally to wish for Government su- 
pervision and to seek the advantages 
of being classed\ as “bonded”. It is 
possible that the meastire may be in- 
troduced in Congress at the ap- 
proaching session. Its -enactment 
would facilitate the financing of 
the crop, and would tend towards the 
eradual marketing of cotton and con- 
sequent stability in price. Besides 
these direct benefits, it is thought 
that other improvements in market 
conditions would result which would 
fully justify the enactment of the 
measure as constructive legislation of 
special value to farmers. 

“There is no conflict between the 
proposed national legislation and the 
measures advocated for adoption by 
the state. The state legislation is 
desirable in any event, and in case of 
the passage of the national law, the 


latter would merely tend to strength- 
en state laws governing cotton re- 
ceipts, and would render receipts 
more acceptable as collateral outside 
of the state in which they were is- 
sued.” 





BELIEVES 15-CENT COTTON IN 
PROSPECT 


Mr. Thackston Says in July, Last 
Year, With a 20,000,000-bale Supply 
in Sight, Prices Were 13-Cents and 
Careful Marketing Would Now 
Bring 15 Cents 


CRITICAL study of the cotton 

situation during the past 12 
months, the heavy takings by Euro- 
pean countries notwithstanding the 
war, the increasing consumption by 
American mills and by the large mu- 
nition plants of this country, and very 
short crop this year, all these war- 
rant the writer in maintaining that 
cotton should now be selling at 15 
cents per pound. Let us study the 
situation, let us analyze the facts and 
figures, and then let us apply the law 
of supply and demand to this year’s 
crop. 

The records show that on July 31, 
1914, there had been brought over 
from the crop of 1913 nearly 3,500,000 
bales; at the same time the crop-re- 
porting board had already issued its 
condition estimates for the crop of 
1914 at unusually high figures. In fact, 
the 1914 crop was the largest ever pro- 
duced in the United States, being 
above 17,000,000 bales. On July 31, 1914, 
therefore, there was in round num- 
bers a surplus of 3,500,000 bales, and 
in addition, there was the large crop 
of 1914 just ready to be harvested— 
approximately a total of 20,500,000 
bales. 

Now, if the law of supply and de- 
mand is always a safe guide in de- 
termining the price, why was cotton 
selling at so high a figure in July, last 
year, and is selling at so low a figure 
today? During the month of July, 
last year, and in the face of a suppty 
of 20,500,000 bales, the market quota- 
tions were 13.25 to 13.50 cents, and lo- 
cal (Spartanburg, S. C.) sales at 13.65 
cents per pound. But war was de- 
clared the first of August by the great 
cotton-consuming countries of Eu- 
rope, immense armies began to mo- 
bilize, and the price of cotton drop- 
ped, and droppeds and finally reached 
six cents and below. The immediate 
effects of the declaration of war were 
the paralysis of trade and of com- 
merce, the demoralization of indus- 
tries and of finances in the markets of 
the world. European banks holding 
American stocks and bonds soon be- 
gan to call their loans to banks in the 
United States, and our exchanges 
were forced to close their doors in 
self-defense; Northern and Eastern 
banks called our Southern banks; our 
local banks called the farmers; and 
the farmers were forced to sell their 
cotton, almost regardless of price. The 
result was that the cotton farmers of 
the South sustained a loss somewhere 
around $500,000,000—a loss which 
would have brought bankruptcy to 
any business in this country other 
than that of farming. ; 

But what about the consumption of 
cotton during the past year? Of the 
20,5000,000 bales on hand and in pros- 
pect on August 1, 1914 (the surplus of 
3,500,000 bales and the crop of 17,000,- 
000 bales in the fields), 15,000,000 were 
consumed, leaving at the close of the 
crop year (July 31, 1915) a surplus of 
5,500,000 bales. During the first 
months of the war (that is, from Au- 
gust through December) there was a 
considerable falling off in takings by 
the belligerent countries of Europe, 
but since December there has been 
a marked increase in the takings. by 
most Huropean states. Though the 
consumption of cotton by France and 
by Germany during the past 12 


months has shown a falling off of 
nearly 3,000,000 bales—by France, be- 
cause most of her mills are located in 
the. war zone, and by Germany, be- 
cause her coast and ports have been 
largely blockaded by the British navy 
for many months—yet the actual ex- 
ports of domestic cotton (including 
linters) to all the countries of Europe 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1915, were but 704,000 bales less than 
for the 12 months ending July 31, 
1914. The consumption by American 
mills for the last crop year (July 31, 
1914, to July 31, 1915) was 5,599,323 
bales—the exports to Europe and the 
consumption by American mills dur- 
ing the 12 months of the war make a 
total consumption of 15,000,000 bales. 
Had France and Germany not shown 
a decrease in takings of nearly 3,000,- 
000 bales, and had the other countries 
of Europe for the first months of the 
war shown a similar increase in con- 
sumption as during the later months, 
there would not have been on hand 
on August first of this year a single 
bale from the 1914 crop. Besides we 
do not know how much of the surplus 
is made up of dog-tail, linters, and 
other very low-grade cotton. 

The foregoing facts and figures 
about cotton relate to the past, but 
they serve to guide us in the study of 
the present and the future. The es- 
timates by the Government indicate 
that this year’s crop will be less than 
12,000,000 bales; to these add the 
5,500,000 surplus, and the total avail- 
able for the next 12 months will be 
about 17,500,000 bales. From the facts 
given above and from the increased 
consumption by the United States and 
by practically all the foreign nations, 
it becomes evident that every bale of 
last year’s surplus and of this year’s 
crop will have been consumed long 
before August 1, 1916, even if the war 
in Europe continues for another 12 
months. Should the war end in the 
next few months, then there would 
be a veritable scramble among the 
nations to secure our cotton and 
prices would go upward by leaps and 
bounds. But there is no need of en- 
tering the domain of speculation; a 
careful study of present conditiors 
and the experience of the past year 
justify the conclusion that the cotton 
available for the next 12 months will 
not be sufficient for the world’s de- 
mands. 


What then is a reasonable and fair 
price for cotton today? Let the past 
answer. Just before the declaration 
of war in Europe the president of the 
largest mill corporation in the South 
contracted for a supply of cotton at 
12 to 12% cents per pound—this price 
was paid by one of the best: posted 
cotton men‘in the country and in the 
face of a supply of 20,500,000 bales. If 
at that time and under such condi- 
tions cotton for future delivery was 
considered cheap at 12 to 22% cents, 
and if spot cotton was then selling 
for 13.50 cents and above, it should 
not be. deemed unreasonable for the 
farmers to demand 15 cents for this 
years crop. The writer does not ad- 
vocate that farmers fix an arbitrary 
price for cotton, but there is cer- 
tainly more reasen for demanding 15 
cents for this year’s crop than for 
selling last year’s cotton at the pres- 
ent price of 9° to 9% cents. If the 
farmers in every state can be induced 
for once to act in concert, will gather 
their cotton as rapidly as possible and 
then properly warehouse and hold 
until every bale of last year’s surplus 
has been sold and consumed, say un- 
til January 15, 1916, they can confi- 
dently expect 15 cents or more for 
this year’s crop. i. B..T, 





Views of the President of Mississippi 
Farmers’ Union 

WANT to say that I am glad you 

have taken up this fight for higher 

priced cotton and appreciate very 

much what you have said and am sure 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that much good will result. As you 
say, if the farmers, merchants and 
bankers will stand together and make 
the fight we can get 12 cents, 

You have pointed out and emphasiz- 
ed the truth of the following state- 
ments: 

1, The world’s demands justify 12- 
cent cotton. 

2. The world’s crop. prospects jus- 
tify 12-cent cotton. 

3. American prosperity justifies 12- 
cent cotton. 

4. The new Federal Reserve Bank 
Act insures better prices. 

5. Contrahand or no contraband, 
twelve cent prices are justified. 

Last fall, just about this time a year 
ago when the cotton began to move, 
we had no market and cotton for the 
first time had no market value. Mer- 
chants and the bankers saw bank- 
ruptcy staring them in the face. Then 
it was the Farmers’ Union sent many 
of its most able and talented men to 
Washington. The farmers thought 
surely that under these conditions this 
great government could and would 
render direct aid in a financial way, 
and while we did not get what we con- 
tended for, this great fight the Farm- 
ers’ Union made resulted in much 
good. We have the Federal Reserve 
Bank Act, offering facilities and am- 
ple means t6 the country banks to re- 
discount notes taken on cotton. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has an- 
nounced that government money 
would back up the cotton farmer. 
This fact alone strengthened the val- 
ue of cotton, and then again, Uncle 
Sam will take that contraband edict 
up with England. So there is no valid 
reason why we should not get at least 
12 cents for all cotton. 

The press can do a great good in 
putting these facts up to the people. 
This will help and certainly impress 
upon the growers to at least market 
slowly. 

I take this opportunity to empha- 
size what you say about cotton seed. 
We are going to get higher prices, for 
our seed. The farmers can hold, bulk 
and sell codperatively at much higher 
prices later. J. B. MITCHELL. 

Goodman, Miss. 





Why Not Adopt This Pian fora Pub- 
lic Cotton Weigher and Grader? 


HE Robeson County, N.'C., Farm- 

ers’ Union held a county meeting 
in the courthouse in Lumberton Wed- 
nesday, September 15. The Union 
went on record as favoring the appeal 
by Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of The 
Progressive Farmer, in regard to 
holding cotton for 12 cents and urged 
all members to hold this year’s crop 
for that price, and also urged the 
farmers to hold cottonseed till De- 
cember 1, regardless of price. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for 
the members of the Union to sell 
their seed in bulk this year, and by 
cooperating in this way they are sure 
of getting a better price. 

The farmers are highly pleased with 
the public cotton weigher-grader 
plan, one being appointed by the last 
Legislature, at the request of the Un- @ 
ion, for Lumbertom and.Maxton, The © 
law provides that the county commis- 4 
sioners can appoint one for any other @ 
market in the county when petitioned @ 
by the farmers who sell cotton on such & 
a market. The farmers in this section, @ 
like sall others, feel that they have @ 
been discriminated against in the way | 
of not being allowed high enough ¥ 
grades on their cotton, The local 
weigher-grader must weigh and grade # 
all ‘bale cotton sold on 
where he is appointed and all sellers @ 
and buyers as well have to go by both 
his weights and grades. The grader- 4 
weigher is under bond. Some of the # 
buyers objected to this plan, but for 
any man to buy cotton weighed or J 
graded by any other than the local 
public man lays himself liable to the 
law. The county division of the # 
Farmers’ Union is the father of the @ 
idea and the members feel sure the 4 
idea is going to mean dollars to them. 

F. GROVER BRITT, Sec. 
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OUR MONTHLY ECONOMY SERMON 


What We Lose by Not Planning Our Farm Work—Arrange Now 
to Put Your Farm and Your Farm Operations up to a Definite 
Standard, and Then See That This Standard Is Maintained 


RDER, neatness,_ efficiency,— 

these are three things needed 

on every farm. Largely, these 
three térms mean the same thing; 
for without order and neatness there 
is not apt to be efficiency. 

The efficient farm is the well plan- 
ned farm. And not only must the 
farm itself be well planned, its fences 
straight and strong, its buildings ad- 
equate ‘and rightly placed, its pas- 
tures and fields laid off with a view to 
convenience; but its operations, too, 
must be conducted with a view to 
attaining a maximum of efficiency. 

Now that the year’s work is nearly 
done, this is an ideal season for tak- 
ing an inventory of our shortcomings 
during the year, and then planning 
how we can do better another year. 
What are some of the things we can 
do that will aid us in putting our 
farms on a business basis? What can 
we do to increase efficiency and con- 
sequently increase profits? 


Lay Out the Farm Properly 


IRST of all, let there be carefully 

worked out plans in laying out 
the various fields, pastures, fences, 
buildings and farm roads. Remem- 
ber, when making what are generally 
called permanent improvements, that 
changes are expensive and annoying, 
and that whatever is done the work 
should be of such a nature and so 
located that future changes will be 
unnecessary. 


We well know that on many farms 
improvements have come gradually, 
asagrowth. Where this has been the 
case it is most often found that build- 
ings have been located haphazard, 
fences run in the wrong direction, 
and roads laid out where they are in- 
convenient and where’ roads should 
never be. This is all the more rea- 
son why a definite plan should be 
made, and then strictly adhered to as 
one becomes financially able to make 
the needed improvements. 


Perhaps the best way is to picture 
in your mind just how you would 
have your farm could everything be 
as you wished—the residence, the 
barn, the fences, roads and walks all 
so placed as to be most convenient 
and at the same time be most pleas- 
ing and attractive. This done, a pen- 
cil and rule should be used to put this 
mental picture on paper, and let us 
urge that this sketch be made as ac- 
curate as possible. Use the rule and 
lay off everything to scale, making 
the plan at least nine by twelve 
inches in size. 


One Young Farmer’s Plans 


F COURSE local conditions must 
in a large measure determine how 

a particular farm shall be laid out; but 
at the same time we hold that for ev- 
ery farm there is one best, most con- 
venient plan, and it is this best way 
that we should seek. As an illustra- 
tion, a friend of ours has a 320-acre 
farm that he is working hard to put 
on an up-to-date, business basis. This 
farm is from a quarter to half a mile 
wide and is something over a mile 
in length from east to west. It so 
happens that a public road run- 
ning north and south crosses the 
western end of the farm in such a 
“way as to cut off about 40 acres, 
this detached portion lying to the 
westoftheroad. It also happens that 
along this road lies about the highest, 
best drained land on the whole farm. 


Even with these few facts, it is 
easy to picture the layout of our 
friend’s farm as he has planned it. On 
the high ground just to the west of 
the road will of course stand the farm 
home, overlooking some 200 acres of 
gently rolling fields in front. At the 
rear will lie the pasture, the barn- 
yard and the garden. Just north of 
the farm house, on a sloping hillside, 
the orchard is being planted, while 
along either side of the road in front 
are being set pecan trees. The big 


field in front is being subdivided into 
three fields, with a view to establish- 
ing and maintaining a permanent 
crop rotation. 

Of course it is not expected to do 
all these things at once, for this is 
impossible on a limited income. But 
a definite plan has been made, and in 
future every permanent improvement 
that is made will follow the lines of 
this original plan. 


Plan Farm Work, Too 


OT only should the farm itself be 

systematically laid out, but all 
farm work should be carefully plan- 
ned as well. Of course, running a 
farm, from the very nature of the 
case, is not so easily systematized as 
the business of running a railroad or 
a factory. The operation of the lat- 
ter usually goes on, rain or shine; 
while many jobs about the farm can 
only be done when weather condi- 
tions are right. But even so, we are 


inoculated; the oats shall be sown 
during a certain period, and shall be 
treated to prevent smut; the cotton 
shall be picked out before a certain 
date, and that held shall be carefully 
stored in a dry place. 


By setting such standards as these, 
by planning not only the farm but 
the farm work as well, and then see- 
ing these plans to a successful con- 
clusion, one of our most serious 
wastes of time, labor'and money can 
be avoided. True, it may take years, 
or even a life-time, to bring all our 
plans to full fruition; but this is one 
of the joys of having a well defined 
plan and aim. “Hitch your wagon to 
a star’, Aim to make your farm one 
of the best planned, best conducted, 
most systematic in the whole county. 
You may fall short of this ideal, but 
you, your farm and your neighbor- 
hood will be the better for your hav- 
ing tried. 





Use the Road Drag 


HERE exists a prevailing opin- 
ion in the minds of those who 
have used the King road drag that 
the persistent use of this simple drag 








Grown People Quickly Learn to Read and Write 
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The above letter, says Superintendent Joyner, was written the fourth 


night of his attendance at school by 
a letter in the book the first night. 


grown men and women previously illiterate learn to read and write with 
amazing rapidity. In one Kentucy county where four years ago there were 


1,100 illiterate adults there are now 
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certain that comparatively few farms 
have their work organized and plan- 
ned for the most effective work. 

As an illustration, how many thous- 
ands of acres of oats and clovers are 
killed every winter because of having 
been sown too late? How many 
thousands of acres of crimson clover 
are not inoculated and fail as a con- 
sequence, notwithstanding that the 
fact that crimson clover uninoculated 
usually fails has been repeatedly and 
insistently pointed out? How many 
thousands of fields of oats are injur- 
ed by smut, when an inexpensive 
treatment would have entirely pre- 
vented the loss? 


While it is true that the weather is 
a factor that the farmer, more than 
the manager of any other business, 
must consider, there are few farms 
on which, regardless of the weather, 
there is not work needing to be done. 
Suppose we intend beginning plant- 
ing on a certain Monday morning 
and get up to find it raining: is plant- 
ing the only work that can be done? 
How about the broken implements 
that need to be put in shape, the har- 
ness that needs repairing, the fences 
that need fixing, the gates that need 
to be swung, the hauling that needs 
to be done? 


We believe that no farmer.can find 
a better job tham to sit down and 
make systematic plans for his work, 
—what shall be done, when it shall be 
done, and how it shall be done. For 
instance, the clover shall be seeded 
between certain dates, and shall be 


will do the ordinary earth roads more 
good for the amount of time and la- 
bor required than any other method 
of working ever proposed. Some of 
the best earth roads in Ohio have 
been made good by the use of this 
simple implement. In fact, some ad- 
vocates of the drag claim that the 
trustees of many townships could 
well afford to sell the heavy road 
machines to a junk man and invest 
the proceeds in a number of split-log 
drags. Spasmodic use of the split-log 
or similar drag or the like use of any 
road-working implement, will not 
make bad roads good. The drag is 
light and easily handled and should 
be used as soon after each rain as the 
condition of the surface will permit. 
The job is quickly finished and the 
results are surprising where the drag- 
ging is carried on throughout the 
year. Possibly the most marked im- 
provement from the use of the road 
drag will result from the early spring 
dragging. 

Practically all farm papers have de- 
scribed the King, or split-log drag. 
However, if you are not acquainted 
with this simple implement and can- 
not find a description in your farm or 
local paper, you can secure a com- 
plete treatise on the implement and 
its use in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 321. 
This bulletin is furnished free by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





The Boss—What’s this item on your 
pense account, ““Overhead Expense, $4?” 
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FARMERS 


the farmer needs. e sociable, 
Invite the neighbors to a trapshoot 
in the meadow. Find out who is the 
best shot. Meet once a week in 
winter—once a month in summer, 
and soon all will be good shots. 


HAND TRAP 


throws clay og ae 40 to 75 yards 
just like flying ducks or quail. 

Great practice for hunters. Fun 
for everybody. Let the women try. 
They ought to know how. 

The Hand Trap costs only $4.00 
at your dealers, or sent prepaid 
by us. Write for free Hand Trap 
Booklet No.S-492, also ‘‘The Sport 
Alluring’’ (men) and ‘‘Diana of the 
Traps”? (women). 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 





The Roof 
That Stays 
and PAYS! 


"THERE'S one roof the elements can’t 

get the better of—one roof that won’t 
fly off or wear_out in a hurry—one roof 
that stays and PAYS. Itisan 


EDWARDS 
Metal Roof 


Costs less in the first place. Easier to lay than 
a wood — roof—a man with hammer does it 
all. Lasts five times as long. Always tight— 
that’s because of the patented Interlocking 
Device and ‘‘Tightcote’”’ oraw edges, 
No spots to rust or rot. Each sheet completely 
dipped in molten metal, Covers edges 
as well sides, 


Other Advantages 


And a $10,000 Guarantee Bend insures you 
inst lightning loss. All styles and sizes. 
wards Metal Roofing comes in handy sheets 
all ready to lay. Goes on with hammer and nails 
—Then your roof is on for good 
It will pay you to write for Bargain Catalog 
No,1074 Give size of roof for complete estimate 
of cost. Write today—now 
— while prices are 
still down, 


THE EDWARDS 
MFG. CO. 





You're 
Guaranteed 
Against 
Lightning 
Loss 


1024-1074 Lock St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Traveling Salesman—That was an 
umbrella I bought.—Philadelphia Bulletin, 





~ De You Make a Profit In Buying, 
As Welt As In In Selling? 


men seem to think they can make 
aan only by_ selling something—they 
don’t seem to realize there’s such a thing as 
making a profit in buying. 
The shrewd buyer makes money just as 
surely as the shrewd seller. 
When you buy lumber, go after the top 
«market value—get the best lumber you can 
‘for ee money—that’s buying lumber at a 


mber in the Market 
pene Fe wih ‘qe i eo) , Bg Price Con- 
veered, is 


h Quality a 
Southern Yellow Pine 


“*The Wood of Service’” 


. ‘The United. States Government, in Bulle- 
* tin No. 99 of the Agricu:tural Department, 
says of Southern Yellow Pine: 
“It may be had in long pieces, free ‘rom 
serious defects, and possesses great stren, o 
stifiness. In addition to that, it 
enduring qualities that add much to its 
value.” 
Note..This:—+¥f, in your preparations to 
_ build, you need up-to-date plans of town or 
‘country homes or farm structures, com lete 
|_-with lumber bills and cost estimates, we have 
> them—and we bas yours FREE for the ask- 
ing. Also, ~ ve anew Hand bos si 
'o Choose a: How to Use a Silo, 
of the kind ever pub- 





seat practical fans 
lished. Send for it. 


P. S.—We have nothing to sell to you. 
ee ee — | Sn 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 

. 6031 Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
- $end-me FREE your 
Barn and Bin Plans... 
Silo Book : 





House Plans... 
Book of Lumber Tests... 
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he Rawlings pulverize 
ing harrows and Cultiva- 
tor will save its small 
cost many times over by 
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MADE IN 6 SIZES | 


ghts « does not pull up plowed-under weeds, 
inner for the dealer and acrop producer. for 
larmer, Don’t fail to get our complete cata- 
bowing attractive prices on e you 

le et direct from us if your dealer can- 





‘Rawtines IMPLEMENT CO. 
61 Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md 








[NZX $10,000.00 
wea ¢ ee 


This is the 
ons $7. wo soe sow Bae 
ripping 


Goenina I's ly ina hoary 

funded and all charges paid if not 

~ satisfactory. Write for catalog, 
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x Gily Feed Mil 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
/ * On the 3e. narkat 49 9 years. 


, | od ons 











Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, Vetch, ~ give 
bigger crops when inoculated wi 


" NITROGEN. BACTERIA. 


_ Acre, $1:00;.5 acres, $4.00, postpaid. Special 
rate on large acreage, 
The easiest to use, Always Fresh, 
i Fully guaranteed. 
LABORATORIES, 


Box 530. ATLANTA, GA, 








FURROW SLICES 








Which, Ground Marl or Ground 
Limestone? 


ROM letters received at the office 

of the Division of Agronomy dur- 
ing the past two weeks it would be 
inferred that there is some doubt in 
the minds of farmers as to the rela- 
tive value of ground marls and ground 
limestones as carriers of lime for ag- 
ricultural purposes. If marl has been 
weathered (and this is necessary with 
many of the marls occurring in the 
feastern part of this state), the lime 
‘or calcium carbonate in it will have 
the same value per pound for use on 
the farm as will the lime or calcium 
carbonate contained in the ground 
limestones. In other words, the cal- 
cium carbonate contained -in these 
two classes of materials have practi- 
cally the same value if the grinding 
is the same. The farmer in determin- 
ing which he should use on his par- 
ticular farm should ascertain which 
of these materials will supply calcium 
carbonate cheapest delivered at his 
farm. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to have all quotations 
based upon delivery and be accom- 
panied by the guaranteed analysis. If 
these precautions are observed it will 
be a very simple calculation to deter- 
mine what will be the cheaper form 
to use. For instance, if marl guaran- 
teed to contain 80. per cent of calcium 
| carbonate was quoted at $3.20 per ton 
| delivered at the farmers’ railroad sta- 
| tion, and ground limestone was guar- 
anteed to contain 95 per cent of cal- 
cium carbonate at $3.50 per ton, the 
ground limestone would be _ the 
cheapest form to use, because in the 
case of the marl five pounds of actual 
calcium carbonate would be secured 
for one cent, while in the case of 
ground limestone 5.43 pounds of cal- 
cium carbonate would be obtained for 
this money. In case of marl there 
would be 1,600 pounds and with the 
ground limestone 1,900 pounds of cal- 
cium carbonate per ton. In order for 
the farmer to buy intelligently it is 
necessary for him to understand 
these facts—Agronomy Dept., North 
Carolina Agricultural College. 











Says All Landlords and Tenants 
Should Read The Progressive Farmer 


HE best thing the landlord and 
tenant can do is to take The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and read and study it 
and practice its teachings. Do not 
read it and let it go in one ear and 
out of the other, but act on what it 
says. It will pay the landlord to pay 
the subscription for his tenant if the 
tenant will read it. I know this by 
past experience. J. E. HENSLEE. 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 





Use Only Saccharine Sorghums for 
Syrup 


ECENTLY samples have been sent 

to the chemical laboratory of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station 
to determine why they would not 
cook to a palatable syrup. One of 
these samples came from Mr. H. P. 
Huff, Greenville, S. C., and was ace 
companied by some of the stalk of 
sorghum. Mr. Huff states in his letter 
that the juice was boiled for five 
hours. An analysis of the juice ex- 
tracted from the sorghum stalk show- 
ed only 1.68 per cent sugar. Work al- 
ready done at this station shows that 
the Orange variety of sorghum, a 
saccharine variety, contains over 12.5 
per cent total sugars. Evidently Mr. 
Huff used a non-saccharine sorghum, 
examples of which are feterita, kaffir 
corn and milo maize. These varieties 
will serve all right as feed if judi- 
ciously handled, but are valueless for 
making syrup. An analysis of Mr. 
Huff’s syrup showed 35.5 per cent su- 
gar as compared with approximately 
62 per cent for sorghum. syrup that is 
normal. 





The other case was brought to our 


attention by Mr. S. M. Byers, Demon- 
stration Agent for Anderson County. 
An investigation later conducted by 
Mr. Byers to determine the variety 
used brought to light the fact that this 
sample was made from a mixture of 
sorghum (saccharine), feterita and 
kaffir corn, the last two belonging to 
the non-saccharine class. This speci- 
men had considerably more body than 
the Huff specimen, due to the fact 
that some sorghum was made use of 
in making the materials. It showed 
about 60 per cent total sugars. This 
specimen was thick, indicating that it 
was boiled down more than is custo- 
mary. Both of these liquids were 
possessed of a taste and an odor not 
at all pleasing. 
T. E. KEITT, Chemist, 
South Carolina Experiment Station. 





Keéping Sweet Potatoes 


HE keeping qualities of the sweet. 
potato depend upon the variety 
grown, the type of soil in which it 
was grown, and the methods of hand- 
ling at digging time. Clay soils on 
which highly nitrogenous fertilizer 
has been used will produce rough, 
cracked potatoes. Such potatoes are 
generally poor keepers. A poor sandy 
soil will produce small, well matured 
smooth, uncracked potatoes. Such 
potatoes are usually good keepers. 
Too much care cannot be spent in 
digging the potato. If carelessly dug 
and handled the potatoes become 
bruised, hence they very easily rot. 
When digging it is best first to cut 
the vines, preferably with a vine cut- 
ter, and then run under the potatoes 
with a regular sweet potato digger. 
The diggers are similar to a plow 
but have fingers attached to a 
short moldboard. After digging, the 
plants or hills should be lifted and 
laid carefully in piles, after which 
they can be picked off by hand. This 
method will prevent a lot of needless 
handling and bruising. When the pc- 
tatoes are shaken off in heaps, or are 
picked and pitched to a heap or into 
a basket they are badly bruised and 
skinned, and when in this state are 
in a very favorable condition to ror. 


Before being placed in storage they | 
should be allowed to dry out as much | 


as possible. 

The successful keeping of sweet 
potatoes depends on the followinz 
principles: 

1. Harvest potatoes 
are frosted. 

2. Don’t bruise them, handle as lit- 
tle as possible when digging. 

5. Throw out all cracked 
troken potatoes. 

4. Dry out’ as much as possible 
Lefore storing. 

5. Keep dry. 

6 Keep warm.—North Carolina 
Experiment Station. 


before they 


and 





Interested in Township Government 
Idea 


bt DOES me good to tell you how 
glad I am made by seeing today 
what you say in our Progressive 
Farmer of September 4 in regard to 
rural township government. It is a 
welcome birthday treat to me, (66 
to-day). Allow me to say this sub- 
ject has borne on my mind for quite a 
while; and I had begun to discuss it 
with my fellow neighbors, and to 
reach out for light how best to move 
for the achievement of what should 
have been ours many, many years ago. 

Perhaps our rural sections were 
never so ripe for self-government in 
their local affairs as today; and from 
our viewpoint, the dire need of this 
has, of late years, become more and 
more manifest. 

The adoption and wise development 
of this missing link will, unquestiona- 
bly, perfectly harmonize with the 
eternal fitness of things in a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by 
the people. bee K, GOODMAN. 





Mt. Ulla, N. 


*‘*‘HUSTLER’”’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is accurate, durable, light run- 

ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 

led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars, 


HUSTLER pepe: AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 


Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


; ‘Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem,N.©, 
and Columbia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 


Vetch Separator 


The only Machine 
that will separate 
Vetch from other 
small grain. 








Send for Circular 


Se 


The 
Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 


DIRECT. FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


“Thie Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light« 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than Looks better. 





tools: but a hammer ni 


STEEL ROOFING $2.49 PER SQUARE 


We pay thefreight. Guarantee Roof- 
ing. Buy direct from usand be yourown 


TO-DAY for special 30-Day 
bargain offer—free samples 
and Roofing Book Number P 








The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for tow Sooner of later you will 
pricesand buy this Complete 
Catalog F. Soreader.Whynot Now? 


The Guarantee S mpaer is the most durable spreadea 
on the market. pread evenly or sow in rows* 
Has the latest nieve. All regulations can be 
made from seat, including shifting clutch that throws 
machine in and out of gear. Fully equipped with acre- 
mark, indicator, screen, lid, seat, nec<-yoke and double- 
trees. We pay freight.- A spreader that is sure to please, 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO; 
Dcpt. F, Baltimore, Md. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


ence bar- 
: peat 8 = pel Pr marie es and heights ot 

pe pet ma ‘ence at money 

t tells how we make 

wire, W “ts wing, prices. neg 2 it lasts ioralen and why 
Eiteeien, Fence is the most economical fence to 
buy. Let usconvince you of these facts. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, — 











al 
too! 


postal, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
e ee « Cleveland, Ohic 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
ee 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
paid 


$2 2-year; C 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL A SUCCESS 


L—The Importance of Getting the Right Men and Women as Offi- 
cers—Something About the Qualification Needed for Each Position 





By C. C. 


try Sunday schools that has 

come under my observation is 
the serious mistake so very often 
made in the selection of its officers, 
especially the sup- 
erintendent. I pre- 
stime there is ‘no 
question but that 
the  superintend- 
ent occupies the 
strategic point in 
the Sunday school 
work, and that the 
most efficient, ca- 
pable, energetic 
and _ enthusiastic 
worker in the church should be se- 
lected for this important position—a 
man or woman.whose Heart is in the 
work, whose soul is on fire for hu- 
manity, and one who can touch, dir- 
ect and inspire the boys and girls of 
the community; who can open the 
eyes of the people to their duties and 
responsibilities ; whose life is in every 
way an inspiration to the pupils and 
which will point them to higher, no- 
bler and better things. This is the 
ideal superintendent and should be 
sought for diligently, if need be, until 
found, to lead and direct the work in 


"Ps first weak place in the coun- 


MR. WRIGHT 


every Sunday school. 


A Good Superintendent Half the 
Battle 


OW often. do we find that on ac- 
count of his social or financial 
standing in the community some per- 


- son is. chosen to superintend the 


school, some one who is not suffi- 


_ ciently interested in the work to sac- 


rifice his ease and pleasure, some one 
who will attend fairly well for a few 


* Sundays but -who shortly begins to 


attend some church service in the 
community, now here, now there, to 
the neglect of his school duties, while 


the example set by him is soon fol- 


lowed by the teachers, then by the 


- pupils, until the school is utterly de- 


moralized and-is finally closed for 
want of attendance. 

This is no fancy picture—would 
that it were so—but on the other 
hand it is a sad reality, one whose 
counterpart may be found every- 
where. I have “in mind at this mo- 
ment-more than one school whose 
failure during the past year was due 
more to the neglect and indifference 
of the superintendent than to.all oth- 
er causes. combined. The school that 
has successfully solved this problem 
has found and has. strengthened one 
of its weak places. 


How Teachers May Become Success- 


ful 


NOTHER mistake often made by 
many schools, and hence a weak 


‘place, is in the selection of its teach- 


ers. Here, as in the case of the syp- 
erintendent, the teacher is too often 
chosen for other reasons than for his 
fitness for the position which he has 
been selected to fill. Our schools will 
never be what they should be until 
we shall have teachers trained for 
the work. The true teacher will lose 
ho opportunity for improvement, will 
attend the Sunday school convention 
and the Sunday school institutes held 
within reach where the vital quest- 
ions concerning his work, his possi- 
bilities and his opportunities are dis- 
evssed by the best’ talent of the 
church, where one teacher may touch 
elbows with another teacher as they 
strive to solve the problems which 
they have in common. The discus- 
sions in these gatherings are always 
helpful and practical. Here one may 
Teceive new inspiration and thus be 
enabled to return to the work. with 
renewed energy and enthusiasm. 

“As is the teacher so is the school”; 
therefore let us ever be careful as to 
those whom we select for these im- 
portant positions, second only to that 
of the superintendent. The school 


‘lected, 


Wright 


which has faced this problem and 
which has. satisfactorily solved it has 
found and has strengthened another 
one of its weak places. 

The minor positions in the Sunday 


school—the secretary-treasurer, the | 
assistant. superintendent, the librar- | 


ian and assistant should be se- 


the community. 


persons to take this work, but if the 


proper tact is displayed good mate- | 


rial may be usually obtained. 

For assistant superintendent one 
should be taken who ordinarily at- 
tends the services, one who has mani- 
fested by his actions more than a 
passing interest in the cause. 


Get a Good Librarian 


OR librarian some one should be 
selected, 
considerable 


knowledge of authors 
and of books, 


especially with books 


usually found in a Sunday school lib- | 
rary. This knowledge is almost in- | 


dispensable, as the librarian in almost 
every ease is depended upon wholly 
to select the chfld’s reading. This is 
important, too, for the reason that no 
matter how wisely and well the books 
in the library -may have been selected 
there may possibly be found some 
that it would not be best for every 
child to read. A book that would 
furnish good reading for one child 
might not prove to be wholesome 
food for another child, owing to dif- 
ferent environments. and different 
temperaments. 

The secretary should be one who 
attends faithfully and one who takes 
an interest in the faithful perform- 
ance of her duties, one who writes 
neatly and legibly and has confidence 


in her ability to do the work devolv- | 


ing upon her. 


Another position which I would 


it goes without saying, from | 
the very best material obtainable in | 
I know that it is of-| 
ten a most difficult matter to induce | 


if possible, who has a, 

















That the human voice may 
| be transmitted across our con- 
tinent by telephone is the 
marvel of this age of wonders. 
Yet the full significance of the 
achievement is not realized if 
it is considered strictly as a 
coast-to-coast connection. 
The Transcontinental Line 
not only bridges the country 
from. east to west, but, by hav- 
ing finally overcome the great 
barrier of distance, it has re- 
moved thelast limitation of tele- 
phone communication between 
all the people of the nation. 


This means that the voice 
can be sent not only from New 
York to San Francisco, but 
from anywhere to anywhere— 
even from any one to any one 


| —in the United States. 





suggest be filled in the ordinary rural 


Sunday 
teacher. 
work handicapped for want of such 
an one. It is often very difficult to 
secure a suitable assistant, or supply 
teacher, on the spur of the moment, 
and when one: is in readiness the 
work moves along without any hind- 
rance. 

In the next’article of this series on 
the rural Sunday school-I shall write 
of the equipment in these schools, 
and tell how the weak places here 
may be found and strengthened. 


school .is that of supply | 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











United States Department of Agriculture, |. 


Washington, D C.—Bulletin No. 281, Corre- 
lating, Agriculture With the Public School 
Subjects in the Northern States; 
Bulletin No. 298,-Peach Supply and Distri- 
bution in 1914; 
Statistics of 
Crops, 1914; 
Poster, Special Notice to Southern 


Growers—obtained from County 
Agents, 


Crops Other 


New. Mexice Experiment Station, State Col- 


lege, N. 

Hogs; 
Bulletin No. 98, Bconomic 

Milk Production in New Mexico. 
University. of Missouri, Agricultural Exten- 


sion Service, Columbia, Mo,—Circular 
Filling the Silo. 


Storrs, Connecticut, Experiment 


M.—Bulletin No. 96, Alfalfa Hay for 


Feeding for 


2 
, 


RSeatt 


I have very often seen the | 


Thag Grain |} 


Corn | 
Agricultural | 


The Man in the Multitude 


Wherever you are, it is 
i to reach any one of 

tion. You can single out from 
this vast throng any particular 
individual with whom you 
desire to speak. ~ 

To bring this about, the Bell 
System has spent years and 
millions, extending its lines 
everywhere, anticipating 
ultimate triumph. It has had 
the foresight and the courage to 
unite this great country, com-~ 
munity by community, inte 
one telephone neighborhood. 

With the Transcontinental 
Line in successful operation, 
the established Bell highways 
make you the near neighbor 
of your farthest-away fellow 


citizen. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: : 


Universal Service 





have:an: 





With a Jefftey LIMEPULVER you can pulverize that Kmerock and 


supply. of soil-sweetening limestone— 8 greatest. 


> land'tonic—that makes Poros acid land Larne You ey make your 
own farm richer and make 


Ghe Jef fren rey 3 LMEPULVER 


Writetoday for full information about: thie machine that will at one 

operation reduce big 60 pound rocks to dust—the machine that gives 

you.crushed rock by simply pushing. a lever—the machine with the 

Patented Jeffrey Swing Hammers that:reduce the rock without: grind- 

ing — the machine sold on a money-back guarantee — the machine 

that turns your stoneto gold. Get ourcatalog and full particulars 
about our TRIAL OFFER that-enablesyouto try the machine right | 

on your own farm on your own rock. 





* 





of 3 or more gallons a minute. 
overhead tank. 


There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water ~~ Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 
and in the fields—day and night, winterand summer, if you 


a Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of &ny stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
Used with either” pneumatic or 

Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write today-for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE. ENGINE. CO., 3130 Trisity Bldg., New York, 








Storrs, Conn.—Bulletin No. 81, Poultry House 
Construction. 
Bulletin No. 82, The Third 


Annual Inter- 
national Egg Laying Contest. 


TIME, WASTED 

“Dinah, did you wash the fish before you 

baked it?’’ 

“Law, Ma’am, what's de use ob washin’ er 

fish what's lived all his life in de water?’’— 
Philadelphia. Leader. 





lt is becoming more 
that cotton is now 
laws of supply 


apparent every day 
worth 12 cents, The 


to hold for it. They should coéperate as 
suggested by Doctor Poe and warehousés 
should be erected to hold the cotton in the 
best manner possible and insure the bor- 
rowing of funds on it where this is neces- 
sary.—Lumberton Robesonian, 


“ 


and demand argue in favor * 
of this price and it remains for the farmers 





IS THE 
BEST 


WHAT 


LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 





build but once.” 


ba) Shingles. 








IT IS A TRUE OLD SAYING: 
“Build of CY PRESS and 
Shut off 
— Bills—Use Cypress first. 


Get a Cypress Booklet’ FREE } 
® Tell your local dealer if you 
im want Cypress Lumber and 


e Can Get it. 
COUPON 


SO. CYPRESS. MFRS® ASS'N. 
123 Hens hatl Dank Bide? ‘Sackecnvilis, Fla. 
Please send me the books, FREE, 
as marked in the following squares: 
0) New Silo Book, Vol. 37. Free Plans 
() Barn Book G plans) Vol. 4. 
() Farm Needs Book (8pians) Vol. 20. 
oO Carpentry Book (12 plans)Vol. 36. 
Canoes and Boats, Vol. 19. 
U. S$: Gov't Report on Cypress. 





R.F. D.- 
State 


Town 
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How to Cut Down the Cost of Feed 
and Still Improve Your Stock 


If corn is worth 70c a bushel and clover hay 
worth $15 a ton, each ton of cottonseed meal 
fed saves. $55.40 worth of other food. More 
than this, cotton seed meal is a fertilizer-- 
very rich in Nitrogen, 80 to 90 per cent of 
the fertilizing value remains in the manure. 
If you include enrichment of your land, cot- 
ton seed meal costs but 10 per cent of the 
market price, 

The protein in cotton seed meal costs less 
than 3c a pound as compared with from 4c to 
Sc for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 
16}éc for corn meal, about 16c for oats. 


‘=>, Can you afford to 
Feed Grain 


to supply the necessary pro- 
*) tein when cotton seed meal 
upp. pi ' 

Write today for our free 
book of money - saving 
‘ae feed formulas for cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and 
? poultry— IT’S FREE! 


Publicity Bureau 


Inter-State 
Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ 
Association 


808 Main St, 
Dallas, Texas 


IN INS 


THE BARN FOR 
REMNANT RROENT 


If you are going to rebuild or remodel a 
barn, send for this book Today. 


“4 Louden Barn Plans is not a eopetee of & of barn nip» 
ment — it is a 112-page book on barn bui 
It was intended to sell this book for $1.00, but Mr. hesdet 
says he wants every farmer whois going to build a barn 
to build right, and for us to pongo ge book — 

When writing please state h y cows, h and other 
stock you want to house, end about w when you will ber be ready to build. 
Louden Barn Equipments wil! make r barn more profitable. Ask 
3 foe: Land Barn Rasipevent, Litter Casrives, Hey Tool, and Horse Stable 

x and s at your dealer’s. 
Pe “The Leadon Machinery Company 
2808 Briggs Ave. (Established 1367) 





When feeding silage, what kind of grain and roughage do you feed? 
Out of 2500 farmers in one state, 90 per cent using corn silage de- 
pend upon corn as the main part of the grain ration, Only 10 pet 
cent feed meal in addition to the grain and silage. Yet, the ex- 
b Spstenens, Stations have proved that the addition of cotton 
d meal to such x. ration results in an increase in 
b,, Value of 6c per bushel on corn fed, over and 
above the cost of the concentrated feed. 


A ton saves $55.40 
worth of other 
Feed 
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This book 


is free to 
Southern 
Farmers 
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“Cows and Cash 


That’s what the author of this 
book says is the crying need of the South 


R. SAMUEL E. BARNES of Knoxville, Tenn., the author of the 
book, through long study of the problems of the Southern farmer 
and planter, has been able to point the way to a steady cash in 

come and greater profits. 

He doesn’t theorize: he talks facts. 

He says that what the South needs is more dairy cows. 

He. points out the advantages of a cream crop that brings in cash 
every week or month, along with a cotton or tobacco crop that brings in- 
come only once a year—or sometimes not at all. 

He tells ‘what kind of cows to get, how to feed and care for them, 

and how to market their product. 

Just fill out the coupon or send the information requested on a post 
mentioning this paper, and the book will be mailed, postage paid. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York 


Please mail me, postage free, a copy of your book on Southern Dairying. I keep 
cows. Isell cream, make butter, sell milk (cross out whichever you don't do), 
make of my Separator is_.. = == Be ls i » used 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The: Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 


| business 
| times of disaster is likely to be a 

















Livestock Suggestions for October 


HERE is no line of livestock hus- 

bandry that is as certain to pay, 
that can be handled by the women 
and children on the farm, as dairying, 
if there is a creamery to which cream 
can be shipped, a ready sale for whole 
milk, or a market for good butter 
and the ability to make it. It has 
been stated that people never go into 
dairying until they have to. If that 
be true it is a good indication, for any 
that will carry one over 


good one at all times. 
IL. 


Again we wish to call attention to 
the importance of feeding the calves 
and colts well the first winter. This 
applies more especially to the colts 
than to the calves, for the calves seem 
better able to overcome any checking 
of their growth the first year than 
colts; but it will pay to feed both 
well the first winter if good size and 
development are desired. Good legume 
hays and 5 parts of corn to 1 of cot- 
tonseed meal make a good’ration. If 
oats are available, legume hays and 4 
parts each of corn and oats to 1 of 
cottonseed meal will be still better. 
Give enough of these feeds and fur- 
nish a dry clean place for these young 
things and they will make good 
growth. 

III. 


The mature cattle may be allowed 
to range in the fields and rough it as 
long as they maintain themselves 
strong and vigorous, but it is a mis- 
take to allow the young things to 
depend entirely on the drying and 
toughening pasturage. They should 
be taken up early and fed a little 
extra feed at night, or once a day in 
the pastures, at least. 


IV. 


It is now too late to sow crops to 
obtain much fall and winter grazing, 
except possibly in the extreme South, 
but there is still time for sowing 
crops for early spring grazing. Oats, 
rye and, if sown at once and the sea- 
son is favorable, crimson clover will 
give good early spring grazing, and 
their value can scarcely be overesti- 
mated for pigs, brood sows, calves 
and other young animals that may 
not have done well during the winter 
on dry feed. 

Vv. 


Usually no attention is given to lice 
on cattle and colts until they have 
done enough harm to be noticed in the 
condition of the animals. When these 
animals are put in the barns this win- 
ter watch them closely and kill the 
lice if any appear before they seri- 
ously check the growth of the stock. 
There is no better time to kill ticks 
than October and November. One 
killed now means less eggs to hatch 
ticks in the spring. Worms do most 
injury when the stock are in dry lots 
and during the winter. It is a good plan 
to regularly feed some worm medi- 
cine af intervals during the winter. 
Prevention, or at least early destruc- 
tion, is better than building up the 
animals after they have been pulled 
down by worms, 


VI. 


No livestock man ambitious to im- 
prove his knowledge and business ef- 
ficiency should fail to visit at least 
one good livestock show this fall. The 
state fairs offer the best opportunity 
for studying the best types of farm 
animals and fixing a correct ideal in 
one’s mind, and without a correct 
ideal of form, type and quality suc- 
cess is at least difficult and unusual. 
In attending a livestock show visit 
the show rings and practice placing 
the animals on your own judgment in 
advance of the announcement of the 
awards by the judge. When you fail 
to place them like the judge ask him 
for his reasons, and if he is a com- 
petent judge, which is now usually 
the case, he will be glad to tell you. 





In. this way stock judging can be rap- 
idly learned. 


VIL. 


Where grade beef cattle are kept 
and the calf produced is the only 
source of income from the herd, it 
is important that the cows be winter- 
ed as cheaply as possible. If the 
calves are dropped in the spring so 
that the cows are dry during the win- 
ter, it requires less to keep the cows 
in strong condition. If the cows are 
fat in the fall, which is not likely to 
be the case with good milking cows 
that have raised calves, there will be 
no great objection to allowing them to 
lose a little flesh during the winter so 
long as they are kept strong; but for 
the cows that go into winter quarters 
poor more feed and better care age 
necessary. There is no doubt. but 
silage, cheap, coarse hays, or other 
roughage made on the farm, and cot- 
tonseed meal constitute the cheapest 
feeds for wintering the beef cattle 
breeding herd. 


VIII. 


The horse and mule are very ex- 
pensive animals to keep on the 
farm, and the first aim should be 
to keep them busy earning their feed 


every day that this can be done, but 


when this is. not practicable they 
should be fed as economically as 
possible. Sudden idleness after hard 
work and continued high feeding 
causes more sickness than overwork. 
If the horses are forced into idleness 
for over one day reduce the grain 
feed to one-half. If the idle period 
continues for over four or five days, 
the full grain ration may be grad- 
ually restored if it is desired that the 
animals gain in flesh. If the mules 
be fed separately all those that are 
not going to work during the winter 
should be put on light rations, chiefly 
of rough hays and a little cottonseed 
meal. If large numbers of mules are 
fed together it will pay to at least 
bunch them in lots of 8 to 12, feeding 
the idle animals in one lot on less 
feed and the less vigorous ones in 
another lot on more feed, while the 
working animals are fed according 
to the work they do. 





Fill Silos Right 


Dost wait too long to fill the silo. 
Begin as soon as the corn is right 
for fodder. The kernels should be in 
the dough stage but dented, and the 
lower leaves turning brown. Let the 
corn mature as much as_ possible 
without becoming so dry that water 
must be added to make the silage 
pack solidly and ferment properly. 

Cut into pieces half to three-fourths 
of an inch long to make them pack 
well and to prevent waste in feeding. 
This takes more power, but is worth 
it. Pack well with concrete tampers, 
keeping the silage higher at the wall 
than in the center. 

Fill slowly, if possible letting the 
silage settle a day-or so at a time. 
This makes it keep better and int 
creases the amount the silo will hold. 
This amount may be still further in- 
creased by using woven wire to hold 
more silage at the top. It will grad- 
ually settle into the silo but tends 
to spoil while doing so. If more sil- 
age is added after such settling, take 
out the spoiled layer at the top. 

If caught by frost, the corn for sil- 
age should be cut before it dries out. 
After that, add water. The corn may 
even be shocked to put in at a’more 
convenient time or to refill the silo, if 
enough water is added. 

J. G. WATSON. 

Missouri College of Agriculture. 





A CRUEL BLOW 


*“T see you have your arm in a sling, 
the inquisitive passenger, “Broken, 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ responded the other passenger. 

“Meet with an accident?” 

“No; broke it while trying to pat myself 
on the back.” 

“Great Scott! 

“Por minding 
Horn, 


” said 
isn't 


What for?” 


my own business.”*—Ram’'s 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





Bigger, Better and More Interesting 
Helping- Hand. 


Enlarged water peers: Increased 

pecially in Agricultural Pro 

tween Aeroplane and Forts, : 

most thrilling exhibit of courage, skill 
Send for Pre 


E, J. PARRISH, Pres. 


GREAT STATE FAIR 


Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 18-23, 1915 


THIS FAIR BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE WHOLE STATE 


ducts and Livestock. Don’t miss the Battle be- 
exemplifying modern European Warfare—a 


JOS. E. POGUE, Sec’y. 


Than Ever. Let Everybody Lend a 


premiums. We solicit Exhibits, es- 
and science. 


mium List. 
tc. B. DENSON, Treas. 














Boney & Son Herd of 





calves. 


train service from St. Louis. 
For catalog or other information address, 


This Ad appears but once. 





Dispersion of the 


At the Home Farm 


Between Cairo and Moberly, Mo., Oct. 28-29, 1915. 


In order to settle the estate of the late W. J. Boney, his executors will sell this entire herd, 
including 45 bulls-over 6 months old, 128 breeding cows, 50 heifers, and about 90 sucking 


This is a richly bred herd of breeding cattle. None developed for the show ring. Good 


JAS. T. BONEY, 





Registered Herefords 





Cairo, Missouri. 














mpetition open 


. Out of 14 p 


Are the Premier Beef Breed of the World. Record 

Aberdeen- Angus Cattle at International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, 
Co 8. 

Out of 14 possible Grand Championships and 14 possihie reserves, Aberdeen-Angus 


h won 10 Grand Championships and 8 reserves. 
pithy of 14 possible Grand et Oo for ee ere Ane have won 
bl, rand Ch inieht 


to Pure-Breds, Grades and Cross-Bred 





Angee have won.13 times 


detail and a list of members of 
address 


e above prizes, together with many other prizes too numerous to mention, which 
the Aberdeen-Angus have won in direct competition, should’convince everyone of 
the superior merits of the breed. 

For free illustrated literature, including a history of the breed, show records in 


CHAS. GRAY, Seo’y, 


arcass contest, Aberdeen- 


DISPOSAL SALE 


Elkton Farm 


ELKTON, MARYLAND. 


There will be sold at Public Auction on 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14,1915 
the following livestock 
CATTLE 
100 head of the finest high grade ‘Holstein matured cows and heifers. 
25 head of the finest high grade Guernsey cows and heifers. 
One pure-bred registered Holstein Cow, 5 years old. 
One pure-bred Imported Guernsey Cow, 4 years old. 
One pure-bred registered Holstein Bull, Johanna Sarcastic DeKol Mercedes. No. 70884. 
Two pure-bred registered Yeirling Holstein Bulls. 
One pure-bred registered Guernsey Bull. 
One pure-bred registered Jersey Bull. 
BERKSHIRES 


40°‘Brood Sows, 10. Boars, 50 Gilts, 25 Sows and Boars from 3 to 6 months old, also some 
young pigs. These Berkshires are all registered or entitled to be. They comprise the blood 
of Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Berryton Duke, Artful Duchess and Longfellow. No finer 


could be found. 
HORSES 


Nine heavy work mares, one with horse foal and one with mule foal at foot. 
One 3-year-old- Filly, sire by Hoke Junior, mark of .19. 
One grey mule 3 years old. 
One brown Mule 2 years old. 
One grey yearling mule. 
Two mules, one bay and one brown, yearlings. 
One Spanish Jack, progeny can be seen on day of safe. 
4 Sale commenees promptly at 10 o’clock a.m. “G¥ 


TERMS CASH 
ELKTON—On Main Line of Penn. R.R., midway between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. One hour on fast 
trains. The farm is 1 1-2 miles 
from station. 


"7. S. ARMSTRONG, 
W. D. EWING, 








\ auetloneers. 








the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ A » 
lon Stock Yards, Chicago, lil. 














mark 





The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 


erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


The 
et. If you would like free information and lit- 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


mpshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





Hampshire Hogs— prolific kind. Special 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 





—__-———G 
AMERICAN 


Sliver Trophies. 
eligible~a record-breaking display. The Shorthorn Sale 
to be held in Convention Hall. For further particulars 


horn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


reat Shorthorn Show and Sale at the 
ROYAL LIVESTOC Ss iW, KANSAS CITY, 

The GRAND NATIONAL SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ FUTURITY. Value: 

Most valuable event ever competed for by Shorthorns will be decided. Upwards of 100 calves 





October 4-9 


$2,500.00, with three handsome sterling 


will be held cn Thursday, October 7th. Shows and sales 
address: F. W, HARDING, Secretary, American Short- 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 


his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 
















BERKSHIRES 


I offer for sale at all times pigs not 
akin of the most approved lines of 
hreeding. All hogs registered and 
guaranteed to be eqactly as repre- 
sented. None but the best sold. Herd 
headed by two of the best boars in the 
South. Masterpiece, Lord Premier and 
Premier Longfellow breeding. Write 
me your wants. 


.. P. CRAWFORD. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 


Oo PLPLLD LILLIE 


, line 
Duroc-Jerseys Pet, blood we 
know howto grow 
them; big, red and husky. We back every pig. 
Boars $8.00 up. Three herd boars. 
W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


‘ di 
DUROC PIGS, ora‘htaViduai excellence 
TAMWORTHS, $ricP font “Satistaction 
J tig ene se guaranteed. : 

N D. MORTON, 








$ Russeliville. Ky. 





WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O'NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














DUROC JERSEYS 

Boars and Pigs Registered stock Pure bred and 

wellfed. Prices reasonable as any one can make 

it to give Satisfaction. For particulars write 
J. Lyerly & Sons, 


Cleveland, North Carolina. 


DUROC-JERSEYS., Choicest rigs 

© from Gold 
Payment and mature sow. Bred right, fed right 
and priced right. Everything regisiered. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
THOMAS H. ROGERS, Waynesville, N. C. 











O. I. C’s. 


ata tae"s a atata 


PPP PPP ADA 
Pure bred O.I1.C. pigs, service 
ilts. Limited number 
y ‘“Wilawood Prince 





PP Fair 1914. 
“R.F.D. 2, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Prices right. 


W. t. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





PLL PALA 








PPAR 


FAUST’S CELEBRATED 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Big Types with Big Quality. 


Choice April boars at $15.00 each. A few 
sows bred. Priced reasonable. 

















L. C. FAUST, NEW MARKET, TENN. 
CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Maurtreesboro. Tenn. 











THURMAN & PETERS 


Annual Sale of 


SADDLE HORSES 


at Kalarama Farm, Springfield, Ky., Thursday Oct. 21, 1915 


We will sell about 50 head as good individually and as good bred as 
can be found anywhere in the world, mostly weanlings, and yearlings by 
“Rex Monroe”’ ‘Bourbons Best’”’ ‘“Rex McDonald” and ‘‘Rex Peavine’’. 
Our 1915 winnings will go under the hammer. Dr. B. H. Hoffman of 
Thomas, West Va., will sell with us about 22 head of the greatest brood 
mares and youngsters in the world. For reasons explained in catale- 
gue he is closing out his saddle horses. Write us for catalogue and send 
mail bids to Col, Fred Reppert, F. D. Hengst, representing this paper or 
I. H Thurman. We guarantee their proper handling. 


THURMAN & PETERS 
Springfield, Kentucky. 











The Greatest Hereford Bull 
PERFECTION . FAIRFAX 








and his Sons have made a fortune and a reputation for 
every one who has possessed the nerve to stick by them. 
One of his Soris produced calves in a Southern State 
that sold for an average of pver $500.00 each, and adver- 
tised that State more than any other agency since the war. 
Son Lord Wilton Fairfax has produced heifer calves for us that will 
the International Show at Chicago. We have three of his sons out of 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CATTLE CO., 


Shipping Points: Spray and Draper, N. C., and Cascade, Va. 
= 





His Favorite 
o to 
t ash- 
ionably bred cows that we would sell at a reasonable price to go into a new 
community where they would have a chance to make a reputation for 
themselves and sustairthe reputation of our herd Bull, Lord Wilton Fairfax. 


Spray, N. C. 





nie 











Write fer Catalogue. 








(See other Livestock ads on pages 17 and 21) 












ANNUAY SALE Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


Woodlawn Farms, Nashville, Tenn., October 28th 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































“You can tell by a man’s farm w! 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE. Petey D 
TAIT BUTLER, Seok Seas =, eae 
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W. F. MASSEY, 








President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

; Managing Editor 

Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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E HAVE -vnever run a good roads article that 

attracted more attention than Mr. Page’s let- 
ter last week. It is bound to wake up “the Scuth 
to the need for road maintenance as well as road 
building. 





OU know how bad roads will be next February 

if nothing is done.. To keep them from being 
so bad, see your county road authorities and get 
them to start a system of dragging, paying farm- 
ers to do the work. 





HERE were 131,000 white illiterates in North 

Carolina over ten years of age in 1910. That 
means that on an average there were 1,310 to the 
county. Resolve now that you are going to help 
our brothers and sisters who “never had a chance”. 
Or if they had one and missed it, let’s be generous 
enough to give them a second chance. 





T IS gratifying to find so many subscribers writ- 

ing for information as to how to organize coép- 
erative marketing associations, needed forms of 
by-laws, constitutions, rules, etc. It is impossible, 
of course, for us to give full information in‘a let- 
ter, but full and detailed directions as to how to 
organize and conduct all such organizations are 
given in Editor Clarence Poe’s new book, “How 
Farmers Coéperate and Double Profits”. 





OW that the boll weevil in its eastward march 

is nearing the Atlantic Coast, farmers and 
business men in the eastern portions of the Cotton 
Belt will be anxious to learn all they can about 
this pest. For the seeker of information in regard 
to the weevil and what may be expected from it, 
our book, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” by B. L. 
Moss, Managing Editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er, is based on experience and is dependable. 





UR issue of next week will be a “More Fruit 

Special”, dealing particularly with the problem 
of more and better orchards for the South. Note- 
worthy articles on “Home Orchards for the Gulf 
Coast Country,” “Home Orchards for the Middle 
and Northern Portions of the Cotton Belt,” 
“Strawberries for Home Use,”. “Fighting Diseases 
and Insect Pests,” and “How to Prune” will be spe- 
cial features, with some unusually good experience 
letters from our readers. Don’t miss this issue. 





HREE highly important meetings are to be 

held in Charleston, S. C., December 13-17. It 
was decided sometime ago that the annual session 
of the Southern Commercial Congress should be 
held there and then, and now President E. J. Wat- 
son has called the Southern Cotton Congress and 
National Drainage Congress to meet at the same 
time and place. We hope many of our readers in- 
terested in the big questions of Southern progress 
will resolve to be on hand. 





N ADDITION to next week’s “More Fruit 

Special”, packed with useful articles about all 
the common orchard fruits, we wish in our issue 
of October 30 to publish all the most helpful, prac- 
tical and inspiring experiences sent in by readers 
regarding the growing of nut trees, grapes, ber- 
ries, and flowers, shrubs, vines and shade trees 
that require fall planting. We offer a prize of $5 
for the best letter received, and regular rates for 
all other letters printed. Mail your articles before 
October 16. 





OVEMBER is to be “Moonlight School Month” 

all over North Carolina. That is to say, No- 
vember will be the month marking the state-wide 
beginning of the effort to teach all grown-up men 
and women to‘read and write. But in some coun- 
ties the schools will begin this month. In some 
others they will probably not begin until the mid- 
dle of November. But the idea will be to have it 
so that by Christmas-time ‘every white man and 
woman of good common sense, from Currituck to 


Cherokee, will be able to read and write. 
ready to help in this work. 


Get 





LL over North Carolina October 9 is to be ob- 

served as “Seed Selection Day.” Demonstra- 
tion agents and farmers working with them and 
corn club boys are especially interested, but-it is 
hoped ‘that all farmers who have not already se- 
lected seed corn and cotton will go into the fields 
October 9, and prepare for bigger crops next year 
by providing better seed. Get better seed and you 
will increase your profits without one extra lick of 
work or one extra drop of sweat. 





VERY now and then we get a letter from some 

farmer who is also a’ merchant, only to find 
the fact that he is a merchant boldly emblazoned 
on his stationery in large type, while not a word 
is said about his farming interests. This is not 
right. Why not name your farm and put the 
name on the stationery together with the names 
of whatever brands of livestock you handle or 
crops and seeds you specialize on? At the very 
least be sure to list yourself as “Farmer and Mer- 
chant.” 





Four More Facts for Cotton Farmers 





HE question now seems to be no longer 
whether we shall have twelve-eent cotton, 
cotton futures for next spring having passed 

twelve cents early last week, but the question now 

is whether fifteen-cent cotton is not in sight. 

Meanwhile let us reiterate just a few points: 

1. Look out for scab farmers. Farmers who 
don’t know the facts as to the cotton situation are 
liable to think ten cents a good fair price and so 
prevent twelve or fifteen-cent prices by over-feed- 
ing a ten-cent market. The New York Times says 
the only cotton bears now are the Southern cotton 
farmers themselves, and it is right. Don’t prevent 
twelve cents by jumping at ten. 

2. Help the men who grew the crop get tha, 
profits. Look out for the merchant who tries to 
compel customers to sell to him early. Make the 
merchant safe when his account is fairly due, by 
borrowing on the cotton and paying him or by 
turning the cotton over to him as security, but 
demand that the grower have the privilege of 
saying when it shall be sold. 

3. Beware of the banks that refuse to advance 
money on cotton. If your local banks will not 
make reasonable loans, at least $35 a bale, report 
the exact facts to your Congressman as basis for 
demanding thorough-going rural credits legisla- 
tion. . 

4. Don’t sell cotton seed yet. Conditions almost 
surely warrant the highest prices ever paid for 
seed in the history of the South. 

Let’s manage this crop~wisely and recover all 
last year’s losses. 


Boll Weevil Makes a Remarkable Advance 


CCORDING to the state and United States 
entomologists who are investigating its 
spread, the boll weevil this fall has already 
made a longer eastward movement than has been 
the case since 1909, when the pest advanced 120 
miles in south Mississippi. 








With about a month 
before frost left in which to migrate, the move- 
ment so far includes parts or all of twenty-two 
counties in southwest Georgia and a broad area 
in Florida and central, east and northeast Ala- 
bama, as well as some new areas in Texas. 

This year’s movement, while unusually extensive, 
is not unprecedented. Last year the new area in- 
fested' was very small, while this year it will likely 
prove to be about double what experience has 
taught us to expect. Thus the average rate of 
about fifty miles a year is being maintained. 

Upon Progressive Farmer readers everywhere 
boll 
would impress the fact that there is no occasion 
for alarm and panic. True, the coming of the 
weevil to any cotton country, particularly south 
of the latitude of Birmingham and Atlanta, is a 


‘in newly infested weevil territory we 


serious problem; but no problem has ever been 
successfully met and solved by fright and demor- 
alization. The only proper and sensible course is 


first to learn what is necessary. in the fight against 
the weevil, and then thoroughly apply what has 
been found most effective. 


In aiming at the best 









THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


plan of effective action, the following suggestions, 
based on past experience with the weevil, will, we 
believe, be of value to our readers: 

1. In all territory infested this fall for the first 
time, weevil damage next year will not be heavy— 
rarely if ever more than 25 per cent. This com- 
paratively light damage the second year is due to 
the fact that weevils the fall before are not suffi- 
ciently numerous to thoroughly infest all fields, 
and consequently the number living through the 
winter is not large. es 

2. Panic and fright may do more damage than 
the boll weevil itself. This is a point we would 
impress especially upon business men in newly in- 
vaded territory. We have, in a few instances, 
known of what virtually amounted to disaster to 
come with the bell weevil, but where this has been 
the case it has largely been due to fright: bankers, 
supply merchants, landlords refused to continue to 
extend credit where credit had been the rule, and 
in other ways plainly showed by their action that 
they believed that agriculturally “the jig was up”. 
Quite true, our credit system is by no means ideal; 
but to eliminate it or to substitute a better is 
something that cannot be done over-night. It is 
important to understand the sefiousness of the 
situation, but don’t get stampeded. 

3. <A live-at-home policy is the first step in beat- 
ing the boll weevil. We believe the majority of 
our readers will continue to grow some cotton 
despite the weevil, but they can never do this on 
“store-bought” supplies. The policy of living at 
home and soil building is sound the world over, but 
the coming of the boll weevil serves to accentuate 
its tremendous importance. 





. Faets for Oat Growers 





OW long will it take us to get it into our 

heads that spring-sown oats don’t pay, and 

that on an average fall seedings yield twice 
as well? For the truth of this, we refer you to 
practically any experiment station in the Cotton 
Belt. Undoubtedly the time of seeding, more than 
any other single factor, greatly affects yields; yet 
every spring we see thousands of acres of spring- 
sown oats yielding little or actually nothing. In- 
sure your crop by plaming - at the right time. 


The variety of oats planted should be, as a gen- 
eral rule, the Red Rust-proof or one of_the selec- 
tions from it. This variety is generally rust-re- 
sistant, and has groves nave of our best yielders. 


On our average grades of land fairly heavy 
seeding will probably be found most profitable. 
At the Mississippi Experiment Station in 1912, 
seed sown at the rate of six pecks per acre made 
twenty-five bushels; eight pecks, thirty-four bush- 
els; ten pecks, thirty-five bushels ; and twelve 


pecks, thirty-eight bushels. 
x Om 


If smut has given you trouble, why not. guard 
against it another year? The formalin treatment 
described in a recent issue will do the work effec- 
tively, and it is not expensive. 

* * OM . 

Drill your oats in if practicable. We advise this 
because, practically without exception, drilled oats 
have outyielded those sown broadcast. On ten 
acres. or more the increased yields from drilling 
will very soon pay for a drill. 


A Thought for the Week 
‘Te better we understand life, the more we 








come to the realization of the fact that hap- 
piness is a duty. It signifies.that we are 
working in harmony with the laws of our being. 
It is one of the concomitants of righteousness 
Righteousness in its last analysis will be found to 
be living in right relations with the laws of our 
being and with the laws of the universe about us. 
This attitude, this habit of happiness, is also a 
benefit to others.. As cheerfulness induces cheer- 
fulness in others, so. happiness inspires and in- 
duces happiness. We communicate this condition 
to those about us. Its effects come back in turn 
from them to us again. As anger inspires anger, 
as love and sympathy inspire love and sympathy 
in others, each of its kind, so cheerfulness and 
happiness inspire the same in others—Ralph Wal- 
do Trine, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coédperation to Multiply Kt, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE 











Four Big Issues 
M:* W. T. Bost, the brilliant correspondent of 


the Greensboro News, mentions four big is- 

sues which the political leaders of North 
Carolina will have to reckon with in the camipaign 
next year. The four big problems in the order 
that he gives them are: 


1. A juster system of taxation. 

2. Race segregation in land ownership. 
3. Rural credits. 

4. Township system of government. 


This begins to look as if the practical issues that 
really benefit the farmer are going to get atten- 
tion. At the same time it should be remembered 
that tewnsmen having run politics so long, it will 
take vigorous effort on the part of the farmers to 
compel action on questions affecting the farmers’ 
welfare. In this state, where 80 per cent of the 
people get their living from the farm, there was 
not a single farmer on the state platform commit- 
tee of the dominant party last year, nor have 
farmers been conspicuous in shaping the policy of 
any political party in the state. It is high time 
for a.change in the treatment of our rural people 
and -rural problems. 


aw 
Texas Codperative Cotton Gins Prove Big 
Success 


West own and run their elevators and cream- 
eries on the codperative, patronage-dividend 
plan, why shouldn’t the cotton farmers of the 
South own and run their cotton gins and cotton- 
seed oil mills on the same plan—that is to say (1) 
pay legal interest on capital stock and (2) divide 


2 bs THE dairy farmers and grain farmers of the 


all other profits on the basis of patronage—non-. 


members getting patronage dividends at one-half 
the rates allowed members. - 


We don’t mean by this that farmers ought to be- 


gin a boycott of any existing gins or cottonseed 
oil mills,.or that codperative gins and mills should 
be started in opposition to honestly conducted 
plants of this kind now running on the old capital- 
istic basis. But wherever a section needs a new 
cotton gin or a new cottonseed oil mill, or wher- 
ever there is a good chance to buy out a gin or 
mill on a profitable basis, the farmers will do well 
to inquire if a group of them cannot get together 
and take another step toward hastening the time 
when the farmer will own all the businesses en- 
gaged in marketing or finishing farm products. 

Out in Haskell, Knox and Fisher Counties, Tex- 
as, the farmers are already getting this idea and 
operating a number of successful cotton gins. 
Writing in the Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin, Man- 
ager J. N. Hudson of the O’Brien gin says: 


“In the spring of 1910 we commenced to agi- 
tate the question of a coOperative gin at 
O’Brien, Haskell County, Texas. There had 
once been a Local Union at O’Brien, though at 
that time there was no local there. We made 
the third trial before we could effect a local 
with five members, though when we once got 
started we advanced very rapidly. We now 
have 100 paid-up members. There was a 
local a féw miles west of town and we organ- 
ized one.a few miles east of town—at Dennis 
Chapel—and then we organized the three locals 
into a District Union and went into the gin 
business. On April 1, 1913, we paid the last 
dollar we owed or our gin, including the mon- 
ey advanced by our members to start the bus- 
iness, and on February 1, 1914, we returned to 
the membership $23,000 profit on their busi- 
ness. 

“In the summer of 1914 we built another gin 
about one hundred yards from the first one, 
and ginmed about six. thousand bales of last 
year’s crop, The business transacted was 
$40,000, with a saving of $8,000, Which was 
turned over to the membership on February 
27, 1915.” 


Nor did the good work stop there. Mr. Hudson 
goes on to say that in 1913 this idea spread and 
five more gins were built, four in Haskell County 
and one in Knox, and last year one more was built 
in Knox and three in Fisher. He adds: “From the 
1914 crop those eleven gins have ginned 52,000 
bales of cotton, shipped 675 cars, or 16,875 tons of 
cotton seed, and their total business will reach 
$420,000, with a saving of $100,000 to the people. 
And when I say the people, I mean the men that 
planted and plowed the crop, and the little boys 
and girls who chopped the cotton and pulled the 
Sacks up and down the long rows and harvested 
the crops.” 


Buy the Business With Patronage Dividends 


‘Pie farmers are certainly learning a thing or 
two. As J. Z. Green says, they are beginning 
to use their heads for something else be- 
sides hatracks. The building and loan associa- 
tions have a catchy saying, “Buy a Home With 
Rent Money”, and the farnrers.are beginning to 
learn that in the case of a business that markets or 
handles farm products, a business supported by 
the farmer’s patronage, they can “buy a business 
with patronage dividends.” 

When the writer was in Denmark he was told 
that in a great proportion of that country’s suc- 
cessful coOperative creameries the farmer-owners 
had never paid in one cent of capital. They had 
simply signed notes for their stock, borrowed 
money from banks on long-time payments, and 
then had let the profits from_the creamery pay 
off the notes—a plan now being partly copied by 
tobacco farmers in some sections in getting con- 
trol of tobacco warehouses. Almost the same idea 
has been used by these Texas farmers in getting 
possession of their cOGperative cotton gins. The 
plan as explained by Mr. Hudson is as follows: 


“If there is no organization where you want 
te build a gin, organize local Farmers’ Un- 
ions and then districts, and then take an ‘in- 
ventory’ of the members of the district, each 
man subscribing to pay such amount as he 
would be able to pay in case he should -be 
cailed on when the required amount is sub- 
scribed. Each man gives a note for the amount 
of his stibscription. These notes are placed 
in the bank for collateral. Now the board 
of directors figure what cash they need to 
start the business, and make an assessment, 
each member paying his part according.to his 
subscription. When this assessment is paid, 
each member receives a receipt for the same, 
which bears’ interest until paid by the com- 
pany. The first money earned: by the gin, af- 
ter all other indebtedness is paid above ex- 
penses, goes to pay these assessment debts, 
with 10 per cent interest. Then you have your 
gin paid for, and it has never cost the mem- 
bership anything, nor do they have a cent tied 
up in the gin. Now, all money above expenses 
that the gin earns is profit, and is returned 
to the membership according to their patron- 
age by the bale.” ‘ 


Of course the interest rate allowed by contract 
in Texas (10 per cent) is higher than in most oth- 
er states, and we would not commend the 10 per 
cent feature of the foregoing plan, but otherwise 
it is all right. And wherever there are Local 
Unions or farmers’ clubs they will do well to con- 
sider if they cannot strengthen themselves by fed- 
erating or organizing into a “district” as was done 
in the cases mentioned by Mr. Hudson. 


” 


Profitable Marketing Means Codperative 
Marketing 


able marketing means coOperative marketing. 

Here are two illustrations that came to our 
attention last week. The first is that in one Ala- 
bama neighborhood sometime ago, farmers be- 
came interested in growing better livestock and 
took up hog raising. But because they gave no at- 
tention to the marketing end they crowded their 
little market town with 600 hogs, whereas_ it 
had previously been absorbing probably not more 


; I CANNOT be too often emphasized that profit- 


than a hundred, with the result that a large pro-. 


portion of the hogs were sold at 2% to 3% cents 
a pound gross when Kansas City was paying 6 
cents a pound gross. There is a story about a lit- 
tle boy who said that “salt is something that 
makes Irish potatoes taste mighty bad when you 
don’t put it on ’em”, and this story simply indi- 
catés that codperation is something that makes 
marketing very unsatisfactory when you don’t ap- 
ply it. 

In the other instance a group of North Caro- 
lina farmers obtained the services of a Govern- 
ment expert in cotton grading, and on one lot of 
375 bales officially graded, and shipped to Norfolk, 
Virginia, a clear profit-of $800 was realized over 
and above the prices offered by the local cotton 
buyers. As the friend said who told us this inci- 
dent: “This jllustrates the advantages both of ex- 
pert grading and also the advantages of selling in 
large quantities: For both of these results codp- 
eration is necessary—the organization of farmers’ 
marketing associations. In this same county an 
investigation last year showed that the men mar- 
keting as. much as ten bales at a time averaged 
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$1.15. more a bale than those who sold single 
bales.” 
as 


Respect Law Because It Is Law 


OUTH Carolina the other’ day voted over- 
whelmingly for state-wide prohibition, where- 
upon the Columbia State, which has been the 

most conspicuous newspaper opponent of prohibi- 
tion, came out in an editorial utterance which ev- 
erybody from one end of the South to the other 
ought to read: 

“The vote yesterday leaves for The State, 
and for honest, manly citizens who would have 
this South Carolina a fit place for themselves 
and their children to live in but one thing to do, 
and that is to upheld the law. If any honest man 
there be who thinks that he cannot live where 
the whiskey traffic is outlawed, he owes it to 
himself to go, and stand not upon the order of 
his going, to some land where it is lawful. To 
remain and encourage, tacitly or actively, an 
unlawful traffic will be to become a breaker of 
the law, and an enemy of the commonwealth.” 
It is this spirit, the spirit of bowing to the will 

of the majority, of accepting frankly the results 
of our processes of laws however disagreeable they 
may be to us personally at any time—it is this 
spirit on which rest the foundations of civilization 
and safety. He is usually a childish weakling and 
a contemptiblé man not to be trusted who will not 
abide by the results of the game, played according 
to the rules—he is “not a good sport” and men 
rightly despise him—and the same thing is true 
of the citizen who will not honestly wait for and 
accept the verdicts of juries and courts and elect- 
ions, these being the established rules set up by 
the people for the settlement of causes and cases. 

The spirit of lawlessness is becoming entirely 
too strong in the South, and is hurting our repu- 
tation the world over. It is timely and fitting 
therefore to-recall the notable words of the great 
‘American philosopher, William James, in a public 
address years ago: 

“Democracy is still upon its trial. The civic 
genius of our people is its only bulwark, and 
nothing can save us from degeneration if the 
inner mystery be lost. That mystery, at once 
the secret and the giory of our English-speak- 
ing race, consists in nothing but two common 
habits, two inveterate habits carried into pub- 
lic life,—habits so homely that they lend 
-themselves. to no rhetorical expression, yet 
habits more precious, perhaps, than any that 
the human race has gained. They can never 
be too often pointed out or praised. One of 
them is the habit of trained and disciplined 
good temper towards the opposite party when 
it fairly wins its innings. The other is that of 
fierce and merciless. resentment toward every 
man or set of men who break the public 
peace.” 

Take this standard of judging the “civic genius” 
of your county and see how your people stand. 
Are they willing to abide by and accept the ver- 
dict of law, and are they fiercely ‘resentful of any 
man who, unwilling te abide by law, becomes in- 
stead “a breaker of the public peace”? This is a 
good test of a people’s ere in civilization. 


Minor Matters 


HERE’S many and many a backward neigh- 

borhood in which it is almost impossible to 

get neighborhood action by voluntary means. 
The residents have no farmers’ club or Local 
Union, and there is not local leadership enough— 
not enough persons who are willing to give time 
and trouble and energy in arotising the indifferent 
—to make any such organization a permanent suc- 
cess. Hence there is no community life, no ¢om- 
ing together of the people to consider and act 
upon all the vital matters affecting community 
progress and community welfare. Inevitably, there- 
fore, such neighborhoods stagnate. With the town- 
ship system of government the voters would be 
summoned as citizens to come together at least 
once a year, and gradually the little leaven would 
leaven the whole lump. We must give rural com- 
munities local self-government. 

* x * 

Don’t dismiss the idea of coOperative cotton 
gins without giving it more attention. Why 
shouldn’t the ginning profits go back to the men 
who created them? Read“what Mr. Hudson says 
about the success of this idea in the counties men- 
tioned and then talk up the subject in your farm- 
ers’ club. 

* * 

President Mobley of the Arkansas Farmers’ 
Union writes us: “We're with you in the twelve- 
cent cotton fight. Iam calling a state meeting to 


inaugurate a state campaign to induce the farmers 
to keep cotton safe from fire and water, as they 
keep corn, grade it, borrow money from the banks, 
hold, and market gradually through a county com- 
mittee codperating with a state committee.” 
























For burns, cuts, insect bites and 
all irritations of the skin, use 


a» Vaseline» 


PETROLEUM JELLY. 


Keeps wounds clean; soothes and heals. 
Specially valuable in the nursery. 

Put up in handy metal capped glass bot- 
tles. At drug and general stores every- 
where. Illustrated booklet describing al) 
the ‘‘Vaseline’® preparations mailed free 
on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 
59 State Street, New York City 




















Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 
OMAN and CHILD: 
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BUSTER senna WOSIERY MULLS, 77 Sherman Ave., ; Chattancega, Tone. 
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Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money Down 
OC. Breaking All All Records—' 
Ev: M: 


eat 
The value of an Adler 
an never be measured in dollars an 
cause I want every family to to know. the ere 
wer and the delights of sweet organ m' 
ee origmated the wonderful Adler plan of f pelle 
ing organs which has made the ** Adler’’ a house- 
~ id Lg ay oy Wh ae 90,000 o: these 4 famous 
ns are in the homes of the le. Send 
y for Sexetee illustrated? atres 
Catalog. = how you can have the Wor! 
Srgan— wi ners of highest prize at se 
Louis Worild’s $ Fair also winners of Gold 
y ney at National Conservation 
ile, Tenn., 1913, sent to your 
feaies without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just ship it back to 
me—I will pay fre’ ight both ways 
and your trial doesn’t cost you a 
single penny. 


Se . 
until you decide 
buy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 
fence, small amounts. 
Hfy at the end of a 
Sh"; the “ 
Is to make good 
on every claim, I will 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
dler is the World’ : 
— Organ at the 
lowest price ever 
le before 
50-Year Guaneneee, 
wale can and will save 
$48.75 because & 
aan direct from the 
Fee atgy Adler Organ 
‘actory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale wes 
rices, The A 
tan Fede 
wrecks all retail 
organ prices, ab- 
pages | 7 *ponging 


Adler Mig. Co., 
3806 ut St.,Leuisville, Ky. 
Send ‘mé—PREE~your wonderful 
Organ Book. 
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Suggestions for October 


And sooner or later, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given. 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth at least in Heaven, 


We shut our eyes and flowers bloom on, 

We murmur, but the corn ears fill, 
We choose the shadow but the syn 

That casts it shines behind us still. 

And now we must think of fall 
days, cool nights and chilly seasons. 
k ok * 

Get the fall underwear ready for 
the sudden change of weather, 

x x * 

Now the late peaches and plums are 
ready to be pickled and canned. 

oe % 

Keep an eye on the garbage this 
month and see that neither rains nor 
flies carry it into the wells. 

* ok Ok 


Suppose by way of entertainment 
that you have an old-fashioned par- 
ing bee and quilting bee. 

6 * *K 

Use well carded wool for the inside 
of the quilts; it is lighter and 
warmer. 

* * 


If you have not built your ice house 


heat-producing foods during the cool 
spells. 
* * * 

The United Farm Women program 
for October 1 is a study of social 
gatherings, and the refreshments are 
coffee, chicken croquettes and bread. 
The October 15 program is a harvest 
home party. 

* * 

Your hens should. be laying well. 
If not, what is wrong with the food? 
a oe 

Are you laying up eggs for winter 
in water glass? 

* oe 

“An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” This means you. Have them 
cooked in 50 ways. Each is more de- 
licious than the other. 

* *k * 

Spray the cows to keep off the flies. 

These late flies bite cruelly. 
* ok Ox 

If the kitchen floor is thin or knot- 
ty can you not give it a new over 
floor? 

*x* * * 


You have filled every jar and can 





W 


ingly over; 


I, who come from the sound of the cities, 


sea, 


The sun is still bright at the portal; 





THE SWEETEST OF MEMORY ’S BELLS 


ILD is the way through the woodland; but there are the sweet fields of clover, 
The sighing sad pines, and the jessamine vines, and the rill that leaps laugh- 


The lilies that rim it—the shadows that dim it—and there winding winsomely sweet, 
Is the path that still leads to the old home through rivery ripples of wheat. 


And hark! ’tis the song of the reapers, and I know by its jubilant ringing 
There is gold in the gleam of the harvest and love in the 
And still as of old to the ether its music mellifluous swells, 
And the wind that sighs westward is swaying the sweetest of Memory’s bells. 


Let me pass through the wheat and the clover, O men and rose-maidens, who reap! 
like a child to its mother 
For through long years-of tears and of toiling, like the harbor-bells over the foam 
Your voices far winging and ringing were singing me—singing me home! 

b 


And here, from the pain and the pleasure—from the sorrow and sighing, I flee 
As the birds when the storm winds are blowing, 


And I fancy the violets know me in gardens of beauty and bliss; 
And do not the red roses owe me the peace of the prodigal’s kiss? 


there the love-light all radiant shines: 
Heart! Heart! there’s a face we remember in the tangle and bloom of the vines! 
Far off the glad reapers are singing—far off in the rivery wheat, 

And the arms of a mother are clinging, and the kiss of a mother is sweet! 

—Frank L. Stanton in Ladies’ Home Journal. 


hearts that are singing! 


would creep; 


as the ships seek the haven from 








do it now, before_cold weather sur- 

prises you. If you do not know how 

hunt up the article by Mr. Robt. Scott 

that appeared here some months ago. 
x * * 

Have you a convenient storage for 
the stormy day fuel? It is easier to 
chop and pile it evenly in a shed now 
than later. 

* * * 
. And while you are building have a 
deep pit dug and set a good outhouse 
Over it, one in which flies cannot in- 
trude and from which they cannot 
carry diseases to your house. 

ok ok * 

Remember the fewer flies the less 
typhoid fever. 

* *” * 

Everyone go to the fair; 
hunt up 


everyone 
her own county exhibit. 

* Kk * 
club of Farm Women should 
exhibit. 

* * * 


Every 
have an 


Start now taking the daily cold 
bath and you will not mind it when 
cold weather comes. It lightens the 
work of the kidneys. 

ee gta, 

Wrap your perfect apples carefully 
in paper and lay them away for later 
eating. 

ok aK ok 

These are nutting days. Gather in 
great bags of them for the winter 
evenings, when tales of adventure 
and stories of bird and animal life 
are being read aloud. 

x x * 

Keep the children out of doors 
playing, but see that their feet are 
dry and their bodies protected from 


| sudden changes of heat and cold. 


See Sle 
Have warm suppers and add more 


you have, I hope. Eliminate this win- 
ter’s grocery bill all you can. 





The Ellen Wilson Memorial Fund 


A MOVEMENT that should appeal 
to all Southerners is that for rais- 
ing a fund as a memorial to Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, the funds to be 


used in educating mountain boys and 


girls. 


When the matter of 2 memorial to | 
Mrs. Wilson was laid before the Pres- | 
summer by Mrs. B. I. | 


ident last 
Hughes, of Rome, Ga., the town in 
which Mrs. Wilson was educated, sug- 
gesting that Mr. Wilson advise the 
form the memorial should take, he 
wrote expressing his appreciation and 
stating: “My own judgment would 
be that it would .be best to raise a 
fund which should be an endowment, 
the interest of which should be used 
to pay the way through school of 
mountain boys and girls,—because I 
know that this is what Mrs. Wilson 
would have done if she had had the 
means and opportunity. She was pay- 
ing for the education of several her- 
self from year to year. It might be 
called the Ellen Wilson Fund for the 
Christian Education of Mountain 
Youth.” 

The idea has become very popular 
throughout the South, and there have 
been a number of large contributions 
to the memorial. 

Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall, wife of 
the Vice-President of the United 
States, ig honorary president of the 
organization, and -the State Presi- 
dents who compose the memorial 
committee are as follows: Mrs. John 
B. Knox, Anniston, Ala.; Mrs. Fred 
Allsop, Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Thom- 
as P. Denham, Jacksonville, 


Mrs. H. C. Cunningham, Savannah, 





‘HOME-MADE 
ACETYLENE 


Safest Light 
and Cooking Fuel 


Insurance Records 
Prove It 


Insurance records show. that 
the misuse and abuse of city gas, 
kerosene and gasoline caused over 
100,000 fires:in six months. shar 
the misuse and abuse 
of acetylene caused 
but four fires during 
the same period, And 
there are over a 
quarter of a million 
Country -Home-Acety- 
lene-Plants in use. A 
mighty fine showing 
for acetylene. 

A hundred feet of ,, 
acetylene makes’ more Witt 
-. ht than a thousand feet 

city ga s. For this reason acetylene 
burners ave small openings—so small 
that not enough gas could escape from 
an open go ng a whole day—to do 
any, arm whatever, 
so acetylene gas is not poisonous to 
breathe—you would suffer no harm in 
sleeping under an 7 unlighted burner. 
acetylene burns 
with’ no odor whatever 
—but acetylene from an 
unlighted a has a 
strong punge odor 
pes 2 sbasenionaly at- 
tracts attention. 
Also, acetylene lights 
VA mob ermanently fast- 
to walls and ceil- 
ings —they cannot 
tipped over. 
Also, the acetylene 
producing stone, Union 
Acctylene flame Carbide, burn 
actual size = and can’t ‘Tapleée, 

F or these reasons insurance authorities 
have pronounced acetylene safer than 
illuminants it is displacing. 

Our atewtteing wieretors tells all about the 
best way to make pone lene Jor country 
euse, and how it is used exten- 
sively for cooking as aha as 
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Your Best Help 
in the Kitchen 


20 Mule Team Borax is another helper in 
the house. 

It doubles the cleansing power of soap 
and water and lightens labor, 

Dish-washing is robbed of its terrors, 
and the most delicate hands will not be 
injured in the slightest. 

When washing dish-towels, add a table: 
spoonful of Borax bo a pail of water, and 
boil fifteen minutes, It leaves the linen 
white and soft, with no injury to the fibre, 

To be sure of getting pure Borax, use 
only the 20 Mule Team brand. 


For Sate by Ait Deaters. 


20 MULE TE EAM. 














Boston Garter 


VietLifp 
The Standard for men 
PAD, CORD AND 
NEVERBIND 
Of your Dealer or by 
Mail on receipt of wine 


@EORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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The men who lead are the men who reads 
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Saturday, October 2, 1915] 


Ga.; Mrs. Edmond S, DeLong, Lex- 
ington,. Ky.; Miss Ella F. Hardie, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. David Fen- 
tress, Memphis, Tenn.;'Mrs. E. T. 
Rotan, Waco, Texas.; Mrs. W. C. 
Marshall, Staunton, Va.; Mrs. Stew- 
art W. Walker, Martinsburg, W. Va.; 
' Mrs. Harris E. Kirk, Baltimore, Md.; 
5 Mrs. Chariton H. Alexander, Jackson, 
- Miss.; Mrs. Wade Childress, St. Louis, 
. Mo.; Mrs. R. J. Reynolds, Winston- 
Salem,’ N. C.; Mrs. Kibben Warren, 
Shawnee, Okla., and Miss Euphemia 
' McClintock, Columbia, S. C. Contrib- 
utions may be sent to your State 
President. 
















































































Diet for a Patient Suffering With 
= Bright’s Disease 


LEASE tell me something of 
Bright’s disease and tell me what 
to eat.” 

Bright’s disease is a disease of the 
kidneys. It may be acute or chronic. 
This is one of the diseases in which 
food must be largely the medicine. 
The food must be of such a kind as to 
& avoid over-working or irritating the 
© kidneys, but must be chosen with 
consideratiom to the welfare of the 

body as a whole. 

In acute Bright’s disease the use of 
water is restricted. The milk diet is 
' usually considered a safe one to fol- 
low., The use of eggs may be re- 
stricted for a short time but not for 

‘ very long, because they are very ‘good 
for the general body. It is not known 








9H that meat is distinctly harmful, but it 


© — is wise to indulge in it sparingly while 
7H the attack lasts. 

- 2 In chronic cases eggs, milk and 
cheese furnish desirable food. Alco- 
©. hol, whether in the form of whiskey 
_or patent medicine, is prohibited, as is 
‘ coffee, tea, pepper and tobacco. Vin- 
egar and lemon juice are given. 

A very. good proportion for the diet 
is 15 parts of milk, 5 of cream, 5 of 
rice, the same of well toasted bread 
and of butter, and 2 parts of sugar. 
However, I wish to ask how you 
* know you have Bright’s disease? Even 
‘a physician cannot tell without exam- 
ining the urine. It may be that you 
have the very opposite. If I were you 
I would not start dieting or taking 
any treatment until a good physician 
had made a thorough examination. lf 
you once get your system out of con- 
dition with patent medicine it will 
take years to get it back. 











Why Not Have a School Lunch Ex- 
hibit at the Fall Fair? 


LEASE give me some suggestions 
for a school lunch for the exhibit 
at the county school fair.” 

Were I to suggest just one lunch 
for a growing child with a generous 
appetite I should say an egg simmer- 
ed at least 40 minutes, two small 
sandwiches made of minced chicken 
breast, the light bread being thin and 
smoothly buttered, two small brown 
bread sandwiches with nuts and rais- 
ins either in the bread or with the su- 
gar in between the buttered slices, a 
baked apple, apple sauce, stewed 
prunes, or some other cooked fruit, 
an apple, orange or any other raw 
fruit, except banana, two dates stuff- 
ed with salted peanuts, a bottle of 
«milk, and salt- in a small receptacle. 
_ . Each should be wrapped in oiled pa- 
> per and packed in a handled basket. 
Those things which should be eaten 
last will be on the bottom, a dainty 
hapkin being on top. The walls of the 
basket may be lined either with a 
> -napkin or oiled paper. 

» .. “How would it be to have an exhibit 
© of a collection of foods to have in a 
» §  ‘S8school lunch and some not to have?” 

©» I think this would make an excellent 
© exhibit for the United Farm Women 
to get up for the county fair. In the 
© former could be chicken, jellied, minc- 
> ed, or any way but fried; sandwiches 
of white or brown bread, buttered or 
With mayonnaise dressing, and filled 
‘with minced or boiled ham, tongue, 
beef, chicken, cheese, egg, nuts, rais« 
ins, peanut butter, jam, brown sugar, 
ettuce, tomato, or, once in a while 
“Sardines, 





A little-jar- of creamed or jellied 
chicken, an egg simmered. 40-minutes, 
the salad vegetables, tomatoes and 
lettuce, the fruits,. apples, oranges, 
figs, strawberries, peaches, pears, etc., 
(fresh or canned), rice pudding, cus- 
tard, blanc-mange, the beverages, 
milk, buttermilk, lemonade, chocolate, 
cocoa, a few candies, dates or nuts, 
are among the things which the child 
should have. And under the “Don’t” 
sign are fried ham, hard fried eggs, 
under-done bread, soggy sandwiches, 
cabbage, collards, etc., greasy peas, 
sour, highly spiced pickles, sweet po- 
tatoes, pie, cake, bananas, etc. 

Over the exhibit might be the com- 
mandments of school lunches: 

Give the children food so cooked 
that it is easily digested. 

Give the children nourishing food. 

Give the children variety in food. 

Give the children good teeth to 
chew the lunches with. ; 

Give the children clean food, es- 
pecially clean milk. 

Give the children baskets in which 
the food cannot get dirty. 

“Don’ts” ‘ 

Do not give stimulating drinks, as 
tea, coffee, Coca Cola, wine, etc. 

Do not give many highly spiced 
foods, as pickles. 

Do not give greasy food, as fried 
meats, vegetables well seasoned with 
bacon grease, gravy, etc. 





Prepare Applies in Many Ways 


PPLES served raw should be ripe. 
If they have come from the mar- 
ket they should be washed before be- 
ing served. 
x ok O* 

Pared and sliced apples may be 
kept from discoloring by putting 
them into a salt solution; one level 
tablespoonful of salt to three pints 
of cold .water, or lemon juice, if it be 
used in a salad. 

i a ee 

Fine-flavored, fresh apples are not 
improved in cooking by the use of 
cinnamon or other condiment. 

* 

Apples picked before they are ripe 
but of full size, make excellent pies, 
sauce, or “bird nests.” The skins are 
tender and need not be removed. 

* * * 

To make “bird nests”, fill a pie 
tin which has perpendicular sides with 
apples cored and cut into eighths. 
-Add a very little water, cover with a 
biscuit crust, and bake 25 minutes, or 
until the apples are tender. When 
baked turn the crust side down on a 
larger platter, sprinkle with sugar, 
and serve with cream. 

* Ok OK 

For apple sauce, prepare apples as 
for bird nests, place in an acid-proof 
sauce pan with a small amount of wa- 
ter and cook until tender but not 
mushy. Add small amount of sugar, 
continue the cooking for a minute or 
two, and then remove and allow to 
cool. ; 

* ok * 

If apples are lumpy or otherwise 
unattractive after being cooked, put 
them through the potato ricer. 

* * * 


It.adds somewhat to the digestibil- 
ity of the sauce by beating with an 
egg beater just before serving. 

* * 

Cook apples as quickly as you can 
if you want them white, and as slowly 
as possible if you want them jellied. 

* * * 

Sugar added at the last will be 
sweeter, for during cooking a portion 
of the cane sugar is converted into a 
less sweet form of sugar. 





A small boy.who was sitting next to a 
very haughty iady in a city street car kept 
snifing in a most annoying manner. At last 
the lady could bear it no longer, and turned 
to the lad, ‘ 

‘Boy, have you got a handkerchief?” she 
demanded, 

The small boy looked at her for a few 
seconds, and then, in a dignified tone, came 
the answer: 

“Yes, I ’ave, but I don't lend it to strang- 
ers.”’ 





Farmer Medders—‘‘What sort of a hand 
is that new hired man o'-yours, ’Lias?’’ 
Farmer Stackrider—‘‘He ain’t no hand at 
all, dad-beezle him; he's a sore thumb!’’— 
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+ Awarded 
“GOLD MEDAL” 
Highest Award J 
Panama Pacific Exp, 
San Francisco 





Freedom from Kitchen Drudgery 


A Majestic means freedom from baking fail- rust three times longer than steel. The cven 
ures; freedom from fuel and food waste, is kept tight, permanently, by cold rivet- 
freedom from frequent repairs—freedom from ing (not bolted or clamped)—no cracks t6 be 
the expense and annoyance of the ordinary puttied. The heat is held in, and maintained, 
range or cook stove. with less fuel. 


The Majestic is the sure baker—its scientific © The Majestic’s economy of fuel, food and 
construction forces the heat to every part of repairs, its perfect baking results, and the years 
ents apart SPihe baring "Bread i'batet usto‘et peding te feats Eigne? Melos 
a ° e baking. Bread _is wisdom of pay e tl her Majes 
and browned perfectly, top, sides and bottom, _ price. ' Se ee 


without turning. 
Nase hic, There is a Majestic dealer in nearly every couns 
The Majestic is made of non-breakable, malle- ty of 42 States. If you don’t know the one 
@ ableiron and charcoal iron that resists near you, write us. 
One quality, many styles and sizes, «with or without legs. 
= ” = j = " 


= mee 1 





Write for Book. 


Tells what to look 
for and what to 
avoid when buying 
a range. Youcan’'t 
udge a range by 
ooks, You should 
know how it is 
made and why. 
Write for free copy 














Judge, 











SC ER, Home of John H. Chase, ‘sim lociias Maine b 
A Study of Values Points to White Lead “ 


Mr. Chase is an enterprising New England general merchant. His life is 
spent in judging values. For painting his house and other buildings he 
always uses 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. You, too, will consider Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch Boy 
Linseed Oil the highest-value paint if your painter once uses it. 

This paint wears long, keeps smooth and may be tinted any color. It holds.on to the 
wood, has enough elasticity to prevent cracking and never has to be scra or 
burned off. 

We will send you material and directions for a simple paint test, together 
with booklet of suggestions and color schemes for this long-wearing paint, 
Simply ask our nearest office for Painting Aids No.1013 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Buffalo Boston Chicago Cleveland 
St. Louis 4 Cincinnati San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phila.) (National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Let the Cornish Profit - Sharing 
Plan Pay For Your Choice of Any 


Cornish Piano or Organ 


You buy this beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 
any Cornish Instrument you select and pay for it either 
wholly or in part out of our bonus 

That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish 
Plan, which has set music lovers wild all over this world. 

Now there can be noexcuse for your failing to have a beau- 
tiful, high grade, Cornish Instrument in your home at once, 


No Money in Advance 


The new Cornish Plan provides, as always, for 30 Days’ Free Use 
fn your home. It provides that you shall buy at lowest Factory 
Price direct from the factory, saving you one-third to one-half, 16 
gives you All the Credit Needed—terms of your own choice, the 
privilege of returning the instrument any time within one year if 
unsatisfactory; and a guarantee for life. We pay the freight it desi now 
in addition comes this great Profit Sharing Bonus Plan—you now share too if our profits. Lot 
our money help you pay. Send today for this new Cornish Book telling how we do without dealers. Our 
reference of §,000 Recent Purchasers and full particulars of the greatest Piano and Organ Plan ever offered 


Pian Seadtoriesctoaay. QORISH Lompasy, Per Lio cute oven nery wean 


When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’”’ 
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** The Thinkers of i 
Are the Tobacco 
said one of —> 
the greatest 
thinkers this 
country ever 

produced. 


Country 


JUDGMENT 


‘hewers ’’— 


There’s no better aid to heavy 
thinking than a light tobacco. 


cNtc wis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


gives you what you’ve been looking 
for—a long-lasting, mellow-mild, soft 
PICNIC TWIST tastes better 
than strong, rank tobacco, without hav- 
ing its ‘‘ after-effects’’ on the nerves. 


PICNIC TWIST is clean, and is kept 
that way by dust-proof drums of 11 
Be sure it is the genuine 
Sold also 5¢ 


chew. 


TWISTS. 
PICNIC TWIST drum. 
the twist. 
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Effects of * 


Orchard 
Blasting 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts are made from photos 


showin; 


ing comparative 
trees from Spring of 1913 
’.. to Aug. 1, 1914, Bellemont__ wy 
»Qrchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va,  ~ 


TN DUG HOLE 
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IN BLASTED GROUND 


Pers progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 


old way and bear fruit earlier. 


This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 


every spring and fall. 


In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common. 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soil culture 


ever published. 
Handbook No, F—177. 


Sent free with every request for our Farmer’s 
Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. 





When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Our Farmers’ 
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Devoted to Education, Organization, Co6peration and Marketing 
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FARMERS MUST FIGHT FOR 
RURAL CREDITS LEGISLATION 


No Farmer Should Be a Mere Silent 
Supporter of His Party But a Vig- 
orous Fighter to Make It Represent 
the Great Plain People—Stay in 
‘Your Party But Keep it Straight 
[President H. Q. Alexander of the North 

Carolina Farmers’ Union is out in a vigorous 

appeal to the farmers in all parties to put 

fire behind their party leaders and get a just 


rural credits law on the statute books. Read 
his message herewith.] 


ONGRESS will not enact any con- 
¥ structive reform legislation that 
will relieve the masses of the 
people from the’ power of the money 
monopoly unless the people through 
an aggressive cam- 
paign compel such 
action.. Politicians 
and _ . legislative 
bodies domi- 
nated by - politi- 
cians, move in the 
line of least re- 
sistance. The 
money inter- 
ests never sleep. 
DR. ALEXANDER Their “watch- 
man” is ever on the job. Their 
friends and their attorneys have been 
in charge of our Government for a 
generation and they still have suffi- 
cient strength in both parties. in 
Washington to prevent any real con- 
structive financial reform legislation. 
It is hardly necessary to argue the 
truth of this statement. Every man 
acquainted with the history of re- 
form legislation knows it is trite. But 
let us present a little evidence. Be- 
ginning in 1864 a function of govern- 
ment and a right which belongs to 
the people was taken away from the 
people and delegated to individuals 
and corporations for private profit. 
The most important of all public util- 
ities, money, was turned over to the 
few that they might levy tribute on 
the many; and the few have done it. 
I have read that Secretary Chase 
who conceived that banking system, 
advocated it only as an emergency 
measure to create a compulsory mar- 
ket for United States bonds to get 
money to carry on the war. And I 
have been told by a Congressman 
that President Lincoln said he would 
rather cut off his right hand than to 
sign the bill if it was to be a perma- 
nent banking system. 


What Indifference by the Masses Has 
Brought Us to 


NOTHER reason for my saying 

that neither party will give the 
people constructive reforms unless 
the people demand it is this: I have 
read and re-read the new Federal Re- 
serve law and I do not hesitate to 
say that it is a bankers’ law, written 
by bankers for bankers. It is a law 
in favor of bondholders. It provides 
for refunding the 2 per cent bonds of 
the National banks and substituting 
therefor 30-year 3 per cent bonds, in- 
terest payable quarterly. The banks 
still control the issuing of money, a 
right which belongs to the people 
through Congress, and under the Con- 
stitution Congress had no authority 
to delegate this power to private cor- 
porations for private profit. 

The people have allowed corpora+ 
tion lawyers and professional politi- 
cians to dominate the Government and 
grant special privileges and immuni- 
ties to corporate wealth and the re- 
sult is that today we find 2 per cent 
of the people own 60 per cent of the 
National wealth; 65 per cent of the 
people own less than 5 per cent of the 
wealth; 44 families each have an an- 
nual income equal to the total yearly 
wages of 100,000-workingmen; farm 
tenantry and landlordism afe_ in- 
creasing every year; nearly two- 
thirds of the total population are 
renters; 43 per cent of the farmers of 
North Carolina are tenants, an in- 


crease of 11 per cent in 20 years; the 
annual income of one-half of one per 
cent of the people is greater than 
that of 75 per cent of the people. 


Farmers Do Not Get a Square Deal 


T IS said there are more than 4,000 

multi-millionaires in this country 
but not one millionaire farmer who 
made his million by farming. These 
men did not earn their millions. They 
secured them by’ preying upon the 
masses of the people through privi- 
leges and immunities granted or per- 
mitted by our Government; and there 
has been no great demonstration 
made about it by either party except 
just before elections. 

And we might mention the fact 
that all the principal governments of 
the world had a parcel post many 
years before the United States. The 
express.companies were permitted to 
prey upon the people year after year 
and no great protest made by either 
party until the organized farmers of 
America got behind Congress and de- 
manded relief. 

And what did Congress do last fall 
to save the cotton crop to the’ men 
who produced it? Nothing at all. It 
is true that the Secretary of the 
Treasury issued emergency currency 
to a few National banks, but it did 
not reach the masses of the farmers 
who needed it most. The Government 
refused to fix any loan value what- 
ever on cotton in the farmers’ hands 
but after-the speculator got it this 
same Government insured that cot- 
ton at $70 per bale. 


Keep Fighting Inside Your Party 


THINK every public question 

should be studied separate and 
apart from party influence to deter- 
mine whether or not it is right and 
for the good of the masses. Then 
work with all your might to make the 
party adopt it. If you fail do not 
bolt the party and go to another 
where you would have less influence 
and less hope of success but “gird up 
your loins” and fight the ememy in 
your own household. Do not condone 
the wrong or everlook the wilful fail- 
ure of your party to do its duty by 
the people. Expose it if need be be- 
fore an intelligent people. Arouse a 
righteous public sentiment that no 


party will dare ignore. Inform the 


people and get them to do their own 
thinking. 


This is what I have tried to do. I 


would see such independence of © 


thought and speech among the rank 
and file of both parties that the lead- 


ers of neither party would dare do 


anything against the welfare of the 


people, or refuse to enact reform © 


measures demanded by the people. I 
would substitute an intelligent, vol- 
untary party adherence for blind un- 


reasonable party fanaticism. I would — 


have men to be Democrats oer Repub- 


licans from intelligent conviction and * 


not from past party affiliations or 
the party lash. I would have the par-" 
ty the willing and efficient servant of 


the people. and not the people the= 


subjects of the party. ¢ 


We Can’t Get Rural Credits Unless 


We Fight 

HE Farmers’ Union is already im 
politics and has been for several” 
years. It has steered clear of parti- 
san politics and will continue to do s@~ 
The Farmers’ Union as an organi-- 
zation is not for any party mor” 
against any party. It is working for 
the development of the people and of 
the resources of our state. All of the 
prestige, power and influence of the 
organization will be brought to bear 
on legislative bodies and rulers, both: 

state and National, to secure all nee 
essary constructive legislation fom 
the establishment of a government 


that is really “of and-for and by the? : 


people.” We have never had that 


etn Om 


So 8 4s 8 oO et 


~~ > 





‘Saturday; October 2, 1915] 


der either party in either state or 
: Some people counsel pa- 
In the case of rural credits 
gislation, they are wrong. It is a 
low against the strongest of the 
rongholds of special privilege, the 
gmoney trust. If the people would lie 
Pdown and do nothing it would be a 
meration. hence before justice 
ould be done the people. 
“Special privilege has- sucked the 
blic teats so long that it becomes 
dignant and resents any attempts 
o separate it from the fountain head. 
dit has enough hired and subsidiz- 
ed heelers in both parties to hold on 
til the whole people rise up in 
hteous wrath and indignation. 
H. Q. ALEXANDER. 


| WIDE-AWAKE SOUTH CAROLINA 
WARMERS MAKE A PILGRIMAGE 


_——_—_—. 





ome of the Good. Things They Saw 
and Some of the Lessons They Car- 
ried Home With Them 


IS gratifying to see that we are 
beginning to have agricultural pil- 
ages in these latter days. Over 
the Orient Mohammedans and 
luddhists make long pilgrimages to 
places where their religious lead- 
ss lived and worked, and in our own 
ntry men make pilgrimages to see 
amous places like Gettysburg and 
“Mount Vernon, and also to visit great 
ndustrial cities. Now the agricultur- 
| pilgrimage is coming into favor. 
wo or three weeks ago we called at- 
ention to the big excursion of Meck- 
MJenburg County farmers who left their 
“fomes under the direction of Demon- 
ation Agent Graeber and went to 
wawba County, N. C., to see with 
own eyes just what these Ca- 
yba farmers have done in dairying 
in coéperative marketing of all 
inds—butter, eggs, poultry, potatoes, 
fe. besides their rural building and 
h association, mutual fire insur- 
ge, clubs of United Farm Women, 
te, etc. 
'The same plan has now been adopt- 
@ with good results by a group of 
inton, S. C., farmers. Forty of them 
»wished to find out more about the 
tis alfalfa farms around Rock 
, ». GC, made a trip to Rock Hill 
fécently. The Editor of the Rock Hill 
Record sends us an interesting ac- 
fount of their trip as follows: 
» “First of all, an automobile tour was 
Made of the most progressive farms 
m the section. These included Win- 
mthrop College farm, T. L. Johnston’s 
fattle farm, Jno. T. Roddey’s cattle 
@nd alfalfa farm, and others. The 
t pleasing and educational obser- 
ions were made at the beautiful 
falfa fields of Mr. Cherry, the 
reamery at Winthrop Farm, which 
been manufacturing the butter 
from cream collected from the new 
Mteam route the Chamber of Com- 
Merce started some months ago, and 
me various types of beef and dairy 
Mattie which were studied by all. 
| “At one o’clock the crowds of visi- 
and home people retired to the 
ik, where the Chamber of Com- 
merce served a barbecue and bruns- 
Stew dinner, an address of wel- 
being made by President Rod- 
Another address was made by 
. Weeks, Professor of Agricul- 
ire in the College, on alfalfa. Prof. 
feeks is at the head of the Alfalfa 
Ssoc ation, which has over 200 mem- 
#$ in the two Carolinas, and which 
» €O6peration has saved many 
Pusands of dollars to its members 
the purchase of lime and seed, to 
y nothing of the advice furnished 
Bs€ who plant the wonderful crop. 
rt Dunlap, cashier of a local bank, 
Oke on cattle and hogs, giving his 
asons for the liberal policy his bank 
B Adopted in the matter of lending 
mey to farmers without security 
mt which to begin raising pure-bred 
is and why he considered it a good 
Sstment to have the bank buy 
We worth of pure-bred Hereford 
HS and furnish the farmers in dif- 
Pent parts of the country free. Rock 
People learned-a great deal from 
Meeting, too, as Mr. Harris, a 


famous potato raiser from Clinton, 
gave his experiences in detail. The 
conference was entirely informal and | 
all indulged in free and full discussion | 
of the different matters brought up. | 

“At 3:30 p. m. a tour of inspection 
was made of Winthrop. College | 
grounds and buildings. It was quite | 
a treat for these men to see the larg- | 
est girl’s school in the South and Dr. | 
Johnson, the President, spared noth- | 
ing to make their inspection pleasant | 
and profitable. He stated that 600 | 
girls of the 1,500 applying had to be | 
turned away for lack of dormitory | 
room. 

“The balance of the afternoon after 
4:30 was spent on the streets and in 
the club rooms of the city, the visitors 
getting acquainted with a large num- 
ber of citizens who were always on 
hand to show them around and ex- 
tend the “Good Town’s” welcome. At 





5:45 the visitors left for Clinton, many 
of them claiming that the day had 
been enjoyed as much as any day of 
their lives.” 





THE RIGHT SORT OF COUNTY 
UNION MEETING 


Practical Subjects Discussed, Good 
Music and Bountiful Dinners Pro- 
vided, and Neighberliness and Co- 
Speration Encouraged 


HE Farmers’ Union in Buncombe 

is up and busy and one good way 
to keep it going we find, is to hold 
our county meetings out in the rural 
communities instead of in town. 
There was such a meeting held on 
the llth inst., at Hemphill, a good 
community in this county, which was 
a success in every particular. 

The people turned out by wagon: 
carriage and buggy load; and stil! 
others by horseback, muleback and 
footback; so when the time for open- 
ing came the hill was covered with 
men, women, girls, boys and babies 
all in their best “bib and tucker” and 
full of the picnic spirit. 

The subject selected for discussion 
was, “winter cover crops as a means 
of soil building”; which was opened 
for round table discussion and quite 
a number of farmers spoke giving 
their ideas of the best cover crops 
and their importance as soil conser- 
vators, etc. All these short talks 
were interspersed with popular music 
by the local string band, which added 
greatly to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion, Then came dinner, and such a 
dinner! The ladies surely did prove 
themselves past masters in the culin- 
ary arts. Everything good to eat 
that a man could think of, and then 
all else a woman could think of be- 
sides, was spread before us. After this 
the Union went into executive ses- 
sion in the hall over the Union store 
which is doing a very satisfactory 
business at this place. 

Then followed the inevitable base 
ball game which closed the events of 
the day. 

We think such meetings well worth 
the while. Being open to all we have 
a great many attending who are not 
members of the Union and have a 
chance to get closer to them and thus 
build sentiment among young and old 
in favor of farmers’ organizations, 
promote fellowship and a better co- 
Operative spirit and at the same time 
serves as a means of bringing coun- 
try folks together in social inter- 
course—a thing all too uncommon in 
the past. 

These monthly meetings rotate 
from one section to another during 
the summer and fall months, at each 
of which some timely subject relat- 
ing to good farming is selected be- 
foretime for discussion, hence are 
educational as well as social and en- 
tertaining. E. D. WEAVER. . 

Buncombe County, N C, 





Dr. Poe makes out a strong case and we 
hope no reader of The Robesonian- will over- 
look reading ,his article. When you get 
through reading his article you will agree 
with him that “twelve-cent prices are jus- 
tified by the world’s demands, by the crop 
outlook, by the financial condition of the 
country, and by the opportunities now af- 
forded by the Federal Reserve system."’—~ 
Lumberton Robesonian. 
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—Your Opportunity in Okiahomea 


Is just as big as you care 
tomakeit. Landischeap, 


the soil will grow Corn, Cotton, Barley, Oats, Hay, Peanuts and every variety of garden 
an Fruits and berries are prolific and every kind yields largely. The rainfall is 


winters are short. We offer actual settlers 


good average farm lands at from 


$8 to $12 An Acre—Six Years to Pay 





Land that will make 40 bushels of corn to the acre or better—all within 8 to 10 miles of live rail- 


road town and market town. Better than any freeland pro 
and our six year payment plan: Our new Booklet “Y: 


position. Write us for full particulars 
klahoma, 


our Opportunity in O) ** sent FREE, 


SOUTHERN LAND & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 


Homer Molyneux, Agent, 


106 Main Street, Broken Bow, Okiahoma. 





An Unusual Range 


More than 100,000 Southern housewives say it is the best: 


range ever built. Made of coppey agree 
eeps hea 


lined, hidden pipe triple wall. 
even temperature, handy wa 


iron, asbestos 


nside, m 
closets, hot water 


and other apparatus. Ashless oven and other patented 
features. Write today for our free illustrated catalog ._ (& 
and sée for yourself what it will mean to have one of our 


ALLEN. 


COPPER 


RANGES 


ESS 


BEARING 


..m your kitchen--a range'you don’t have to.watch-« 
quickly and uniformly--thoro 


made of copper-bearing iron, i 
like the cheap mail goods and other makes but-w 
of service and satisfaction. Mrs. Sidney Clarke, Jr. 


says: “It has no equal.” 


So does everyoue 


5 of § 
else, Write ft 


giving name of your favorite stove dealer. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING CO., 306 Tenth Street, Nashville, Tennessee: 








ucts. 


LEE COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


No Section affords more attractive inducements and larger 
returns to the farmer, laborer or any industrious person, than 
does Lee County, the “Opportunity County” of Arkansas. 
Climate ideal; health almost perfect; fertile soil; good water. 
Our cleared land is productive in abundance of 
Oats, Alfalfa, Clover, Cotton, all. Grains and Grasses. 
growing equal to any section. Exceptional inducements and 
opportunities offered the small farmer. 
markets that pay the highest prices for the farmer’s prod- 
For any information wanted, address 


G. S. BRICKEY, Secy., Marianna Commercial Club, Marianna, Ark. 


“SEE LEE COUNTY FIRST.” 


heat, Corn, 
Fruit 


Good roads lead to 














FRED REPPERT 
Livesteck Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind: 


_ dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 

















Lee County to Hold Cotton and Cot- 
ton Seed 


EE County Union has made ar- 

rangements with the banks of the 
county to secure money on cotton, 
and hold for 12% cents and to try as 
far as possible to sell in larger lots. 
Also to hold seed and not sell for less 
than 40 cents, but we do not advise 
selling at all, thinking it best to ex- 
change for meal, thereby keeping 
what little potash we have for an- 
other crop. 


Through the untiring efforts of the 
county demonstration agent quite a 
number of farmers are putting in bur 
clover this fall, and The Progressive 
Farmer is doing its part in giving in- 
structions for sowing. 

I. L. SHAW, Secretary. 

Lee County, N. C. 





The three counties between the Roanoke 
and Chowan—Northampton, Bertie and Hert- 
ford—have set a splendid example of codp- 
eration to the rest of the state. For nearly 
20 years these three counties have codper- 
ated in the matter of fire insurance, and as 
@ result nearly all farm property is insured, 
whereas before the organization of this mu- 
tual association if was a rare thing for a 
farmer to insure his property. And the 
mutual associations in the state have caused 
the old line insurance companies to lower 
their rates.—Roanoke-Chowan Times, 





No and Seeker 


any other w) 
contagious 
in our locality for over _~ 


50 Years % 


Why lose profit bre 
and feeding scrub hogs 


Two O.1.C. Hoge» 
Weighed 2806 Ibs. 


Will shi sample pair of these famous 
ieapeniaand aioe apecy to first a 
cant. Wess oresnatest most —— 
in the world. nh foreign shipments 
are 
U. S. Gov't Inspected ‘ 
Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, *“The 
Hog from Birth to Sale** 


. THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
) S08 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Obie 





Willetas Forest $4948. 


Registered Duroc Jerseys 
Duroec-Jersey ‘pige. gilts and sows for sale. Everything 
registered and shipped under an absolute tee to 
be as represented. All stock mated noakin. We can 
supply the bicod of Defender, Orien’s Pal, Fancy Col 
and other world’s famous herd boars. 


For prolifieacy and early maturity the Duroc-Jersey is 
unsurpassed, 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


(See other Livestock ads on pages 11 and 21 


a W hen writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”* 











Ruthstein’'s LATEST TRIUMPH 
Leather-Tapped “Steels” 


The only Practical, Comfortable, Light, 
ee earing. Absolute Waterproof 
G NERAL SEXVICE SHOE for Men and 
boys. One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs 
AiL-Leathers. 


Here’s the Best and Only “Year-round,” “‘all- 
purpose” Shoe ever invented. Warm in winter 
ool in summer—Always dry and shapely, 
Made in all sizes and heights—for Men, sizes 5 to 
12; 6, 9, 12 and 16 inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 
4. For Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery 
and Stock Men, Laborers, Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers, Sportsmen. The World’s Greatest Work 
Shoe—Play Shoe—School Shoe. 


SAYE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 


Save Big Doctor’s Bills 
Save Big Shoe Bills 


Prevent wet, tired, blistered, calloused, 
chafed, aching feet. No more hard, crack- 
ed, warped, twisted, leaky shoes. These 

P evils cause Rh ti L b , Sciati- 
ca, Coughs, Colds, and cause loss of time 
and health. Always Comfortable—Always 

» Saves $10 to $20 shoe money. 
STEEL SHOE BOOK—FREE 

“The Sole of Steel’’ illustrates and describes this won- 
derful money-saving Shoe with its Special Process, 
Long-wearing, Adjustable Leather Taps — instantly re- 

laced when worn for a few cents. he shoe of the 
ight, springy step—the shoe that makes you sure-footed 
and tireless—the shoe that Protects Your Health—Your 
Comfort—your Purse. It tells how YOU—or anyone— 
can TRY MY “‘STEELS’’ TEN DAYS, FREE. Address 
your postal to 

N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 


The Steel Shoe Man, Department 29, 


MR. FARMER: 


Show your loyalty to America and the 

ith wearing Carhartt Overalls. 

The only overall made from cloth dyed with 
@ home-made beautiful brown dye. 








**Millions for American-made Brown 
» but not one cent for foreign made 
Blue dyes’’ is my motto. 


If your dealer has not got these beautiful 
brown dyed overalls and will not get them 
for you—just send me $1 and two strings, 
with a knot in one for waist measurement, 
the other your length from crotch to heel. 
Iwill also send you one Farm Account 
Book, 25c, one 28 inch Cambric Handker- 
chief, 10c, one vest pocket Memorandum 
Book, 5c; 1 Souvenir Book, 10c, all for $1. 

Once you wear a pair of these beautiful 
Brown-dyed overalls you will never again 
want to wear overalls dyed with foreign 
bluedye. Just send along your dollar and 
get thepremiums I offer for a short time. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT 
The World’s Largest Overall 
lanufacturer. 
Atlanta,Ga. Dallas, Tex. Detroit, Mich. 








Wood’s Special 
Grass an? Clover 
Seed Mixtures 


sown early in the fall yleld 
full crops of hay or graz- 
ing the following year. 


There isno question but 
what our Special Grass and 
Clover Mixtures yield much 
better crops of hay, and the 
meadows or pastures will 
keep in good, productive 
condition very much longer 
than where only two or 
three varieties of grass or 
clover are sown. 


Our Descriptive Fall Catalog 
gives full information in regard to 
these mixtures and all other Grass 
and Clover Seeds, Seed Wheat, 
Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. for Fall 
sowing. Catalog mailed free on 

request. Write for it and prices 
on any seeds you require. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, « Richmond, Va. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21, Nashville, Tenn. 














OAT TESTS IN GEORGIA 


Early Seeding Pays Best—Red Rust- 
proof Strains Generally the Best 
Yielders 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 

culture is codperating with the 
Office of Cereal Investigations of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture in conducting a number of 
experiments as to the time of seeding 
oats, the manner of their seeding, 
yields of varieties and the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. 

Oats sown on the College plats in 
North Georgia on October 15 pro- 
duced as much as 20 bushels more 
per acre than oats sown on Novem- 
ber 15, but oats sown in South Geor- 
gia as late as November 15 gave good 
results. 

Seeding oats after corn that has 
been cut and shocked has given best 
results when the land has been dou- 
ble-disked, as compared with plow- 
ing the land. The disking costs about 
half the plowing expense. 

The College has followed the prac- 
tice of sowing oats between cotton 
rows for several years, seeding about 
October 15 by putting in from three 
to five rows of oats between rows 
of cotton, with good results. The cot- 
ton stalks are broken down with a 
stalk cutter about February 1. 

Seeding with a grain drill has been 
found to produce much better yields 
than broadcasting, and slightly bet- 
ter yields than seeding by the open- 
furrow method. 

A large number of varieties of oats 
are tested each year. The Red Rust- 
proof varieties, such as Appler, Tex- 
as Rust-proof, Bancroft, and Hun- 
dred-bushel, have given excellent re- 
sults. The best yielding strain on 
north Georgia plats has been the Ap- 
pler. The Fulghum oat is, however, 
a good yielder, and has the advant- 
age of maturing from one to two 
weeks earlier than the Red Rust- 
proof group. During four years’ test 
at the College plats Fulghum has 
yielded an average of eight bushels 
less than Appler, but in south Geor- 
gia it does quite as well as the Ap- 
pler. One to two weeks earliness in 
seeding cowpeas after oats some- 
times means the success of the pea- 
vine hay crop. 

The best information obtainable 
from a survey of conditions in Geor- 
gia indicates a loss of at Jeast 10 per 
cent of the oat crop this year from 
loose smut, a loss that could have 
been almost eliminated at exceeding- 
ly little cost in treating the seed with 
formalin. Through its demonstration 
and field agents the College is espec- 
ially urging the use of formalin this 
year. CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 

Ga. State College of Agriculture. 


BOLL WEEVIL MAKES UNUSUAL 
| ADVANCE 


| All of Southeastern Alabama Counties 
Now Infested, and a Large Part of 
South Georgia 


THE general advance of the boll 
weevil usually begins about the 
| middle of August and continues until 
| frost destroys all green cotton. Dur- 
ing the 23 years that weevils have 
now been in the United States they 
have traveled about 1,200 miles, or at 
the average rate of 50 miles per year. 

The dispersion usually begins about 
the time that the crop begins to ma- 
ture; generally as squares become 
scarce. Not all weevils leave the field. 
The migration is simply a kind of 
overflow movement and may occur in 
any direction, but only the move- 
|ments into previously uninfested 
| fields can be determined. Naturally the 
movement is not uniform in extent 
each year, as it depends upon climat- 
|ic conditions and upon food supply 
|available for the weevils. In south 
| Alabama in 1914 the weevils were so 
| greatly reduced in numbers by the 
| hot dry weather prevailing during 
| June and July that those surviving 
| found an abundance of food in the 
heavy top growth which was put on 
by the plants after the first of August. 


* 








Consequently in one section of the! 
state the weevils did not have to mi- | 
grate, and did not advance very much | 
in 1914. 

The climatic conditions in 1915 have 
been shown more favorable for the 
multiplication of the weevils. The 
boll weevil has this year inflicted 
much more severe damage in Ala- 
bama than it has in any preceding 
year, so far as the number of weevils 
was concerned and so far as the na- 
ture of the food supply could be judg- 
ed. We expected at least a 50-mile 
advance of the weevils in 1915. It 
was impossible, however, to antici- 
pate the unusual series of windstorms | 
that occurred during the latter part 
of August. 

Recently investigations have been 
under way to determine the extent of | 
the weevil advance up to date. The 
investigations were begun in south- 
western Georgia, where weevils were | 
found at a considerable distance east 
of Thomasville. The Georgia State | 
Entomologist has also reported the 
finding of weevils at Albany and Daw- 
son, Ga. They are thoroughly estab- 
lished at Columbus, Ga., and the line 
of infestation crosses somewhere 
north of West Point, Ga. Recent ex- 
aminations on the Alabama side have 
shown weevils in all the fields exam- 
ined throughout Macon, Lee and 
Chambers counties. Investigations are 
being made in the northern part of 
Alabama at this time. 

One of the most significant consid- 
erations in this extreme weevil ad- 
vance is the unusually early date at 
which it has occurred. This means 
that the weevils will have plenty of 
time in which to produce at least one 
and possibly two generations in the 
territory mentioned before frost kills 
the cotton. The species will there- 
fore be well established and certain 
to survive the winter so that the in- 
festation will begin in the 1916 crop 
with the beginning of the season. It 
is of course likely that the weevil ad- 
vance during the next few weeks will 
carry the pest much farther into Ala- 
bama and Georgia territory. 

W. E. HINDS, Entomologist. 

Auburn, Ala. 








How to Build Concrete Tanks 


AREFUL selection of sand and 

gravel is the first necessity in the 
construction of a concrete water tank 
for the farm,” says T. R. Sewall, of 
the Northwest School of Agriculture 
at Crookston. “Sand should be clean 
and sharp, containing not more than 
3 or 4 per cent of clay. If it contains 
more clay it should be washed. Grav- 
el should also be clean and not more 
than three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter for small tanks or one inch for 
large tanks. A good mixture for 
tanks may be made of one part of 
Portland cement; two parts of clean, 
coarse sand; and three parts of 
screened gravel. 

“The cement, sand, and gravel should 
be thoroughly mixed dry, by turning 
with a shovel or hoe, Water should 
then be added, a little at a time, until 
the moisture is mushy but not sloppy. 
If too much water is used and the 
forms are not tight, a part of the 
cement will leak out with the water 
and the concrete will be weakened. 

“In making a large tank, or one 
that is going to be moved from place 
to place, a reinforcing of iron rods or 
wire mesh is required, though old 
wagon tires or pieces of strap iron 
are often used. It is important that 
the wall reinforcing be made continu- 
ous around the corners. 

“The tank, if a large one, should 
rest on its own foundation and have 
a concrete floor surrounding it. This 
floor will keep the tank more sanitary 
and also keep the water, spilled by the 
cattle, from undermining the tank. 

“The tank may be cast upside down 
by using a wooden core, and an out- 
side form. The outside form is made 
straight up and down, while the in- 


than the bottom. Then if the water 
should freeze in the tank the ice will 
slide up the sloping sides and be less 





likely to crack them.” 


Write a postal card for 
this great Money- 
saving Book 














Our new Fall catalog is filled from cover to 
cover with reliable, high-grade goods of every 
description for home, field and‘shop. Roofing, 
Paint, Furniture, Clothing, Vehicles, Harness, 
Sewing and Washing machines, Engines, Farm 
Implements, Stoves, House Furnishings, etc., 
etc. Prices on everything absolutely rock bot- 
tom. Quick delivery and little freight from 
a. Write for your catalog today to 
€ep posted on prices. The South's Mail 
THE SPOTLESS CO. Order House 


2275 Shockoe Lane RICHMOND, VA. 
YOUR HOME” 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME” 


a 
Just a few cents will brighten .—=== : 
up your parlor, kitchen, bed. ve 























FREE! 


can make your home at sma . 

Book tells how do the work your- “Sig 
self v ane quicki; + oe t a8 
our money-saving prices new pa’ 
terns. ‘Address oe stal now to Ls 


s and see Wi] 
utifu] you Qa 


Pa PE 
ie 
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GROCERIES 


FEED—SEED & SUPPLIES 


You can save one-fourth to one-third by 


ordering your Groceries, Meats, Feed, 

Seed, etc. direct from us. Our goods are 

Ai quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Prompt shipment; little freight. Write 

for complete price list. 

We take Country Produce in Exchange. 
No commission charges for selling. 


WINSTON GRAIN C6O., 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Wholesalers 


THE ROLLER BEARING “DIXIE” 
PEA HULLER 


Is built better, 
stronger and runs 
lighter,smootherand 
longer than any hull- 
er made. Hulls the 

» peas clean, does not 
break or crack them. 
Money Maker. Thous- 
ands in use. Get our 
prices before you 
buy. 


MFG. CO., 
Atlanta, Ga. 








Write now to 
Department 22 


SANDERS 


Station A. 
. , k te 
We Will Pay You $120 {05,$h,i%2 “susiness 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. 
EVERYONE IS PLEASED 
With their 
Sewing Machines 


Mrs. Bruce Ritter, R. 4, Carthage, N. Cy 
says: My machine is O., K, and I am well 
pleased with it. 

















I couldn’t buy its equal from an agent fo 
less than $30. 
I will 


recommend this machine to ™ 


: ° | friends and take pleasure in showing it bs 
side core is made wider at the top| ; 


them, 
YOU CAN EARN ONE 


Write us for helpful suggestions on hows 
to earn a sewing machine. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 





Saturday, October 2, 1915] 


fe POULTRY YARD 


Poultry Suggestions for October 


New is the time for completing 
preparations in the poultry yard 
for. the coming winter season. It 
sounds like unnecessary repetition, 
but, are the the poultry houses all in 
shape for winter,—roofs made leak- 
proof, side and rear -walls tight, to 
prevent drafts, floors well covered 
with dry earth, and roosts and nests 
in good shape? 
* oh ak 
Especially with the young stock is. 
it highly important to have them be- 
© gin the season well. Tight, dry, draft- 
free buildings, with ample ventilation 
> are of prime importance. 
«+ * 














| HF your poultry houses are so situa- 
> ted that heavy rains can make the 
floors wet, or even damp, provide 
' safety by running ditches on all the 
| sides from whith water may run, so 
F as to carry off quickly all surface wa- 
p ter. 
‘ * * 
| How about green stuff for winter 
e feed? It is. wonderful how good 
|.green crops ‘insure health and vigor, 
> stimulate. egg production, and cut 
~ down feed bills. 
ae 
_ If the green crops are not yet in, 
fF there’s no time to lose. Rape, on rich 
' ground, can yet be sown, and oats in 
/ some’sections. Vetch, crimson.clover 
~-and rye are also good. ‘They are 
= splendid feeds and relished by poul- 
“try. Be sure to sow some. 
x ok 
Is that store of dry sand and gravel 
oer use on floors, and of dry earth for 
-dust baths, yet secured? The fall 
srains will make it a hard job to get 
hese materials in good, dry condi- 
ion. 
‘ * a ok 
Feed well the maturing pullets, 
‘and be sure not to make corn the 
—main feed. It’s.good enougtr for fat- 
“ening, but to develop layers more 
rotein is needed. Wheat, crushed 
- oats, bran, and meat ‘scrap are impor- 
Ldant ingredients in a well balanced 
*feed—and tots of green stuff. 
* km, 
Be sure you have plenty of nests, 
' well Supplied with litter, including 
a some tobacco stems or dust to keep 
© vermin away. Hen comfort helps the 
egg basket wonderfully. 
* ak 


What about drinking water? Too 
often the water vessels are foul, and 
the water filthy. As the egg laid by a 
then partakes, in quality, of the food 
and drink she gets, for your own sake 
give your fowls clean, fresh water in 

| clean vessels. 
; see 

This isa good time now to be talk- 
4ng with your neighbors about a little 
cooperation in marketing your winter 
eges,if you wish to get the best 

= Prices and a regular market, as you 
are entitled to have. 
ee. ae: 

Mating up the breeding pens for 
he season is now in order. Bear in 

ind that in the matter of heavy egy 

oduction, the sons of heavy laying 
ens transmit that power to a large 
egree, and productivity—utility—is 
ore important than mere matters 
©of form or fine feathers. 
J * *k ox 

When your pens are made up, lose 
Mo time in disposing of all surplus 
nales. If.ofshigh grade, sell them for 

eeders; if common, send them to 
AMarket. Dropes don’t pay. 

* sh om 


Use the trap nest if at all possible, 
nd promptly discard birds that hab- 
ually lay rough, ridgy, or abnor- 
ally shaped or sized eggs. Aim-fora 
ock laying eggs uniform in color, 
hape and size. 
* * & 

The trap nest will also help you 
iscard the non-layers. Even the 
rettiest lookers don’t pay if they 
on't produce. Try to develop.a heavy 
aying strain of your own. 


aS 


R. 


~ 


‘NO SUCH THING AS A “PERMA-‘ 
NENT ROAD” 


The Drag Is the Thing -to Keep Dirt 
Roads Good—Get Ready Now ‘to 
Have All Roads Dragged This ‘Win- 
ter 





HERE ‘is no phase of the road 
problem more important 


roneous. No permanent read has 
ever been constructed oar ever will -be. 
The only things about a road that 


may be considered permanent are the | 
Roads | 
constructed by the most skillful high- | 
way engineers Wwill.soon be destroyed | 


grading, culverts, and bridges. 


by the traffic, frost, rain, and wind, 
unless they are properly maintained. 


But the life of these roads may be | 


prolonged ‘by systematic maintenance. 
A poor road will not only be improv- 
ed by proper maintenance, but may 
become better in time than a good 
road without it. 

The ‘first and last commandment in 
earth road maintenance jis to keep 
the surface well drained. To insure 
good drainage the ditches should be 
kept open, all-obstructions removed 
and a smooth crown maintained. Ex- 
cept for very stony soil the road ma- 
chine or scraper may be used very 
effectively for this work. The ma- 
chine should be used once or twice 
a-year and the work should be done 
when the soil is damp so that it 
will pack and bake into a hard crust. 
Wide and shallow side ditches should 
be maintained with sufficient fall and 
capacity to dispose of surface water. 
These ditches can in most places be 


than | 
that of maintenance. The general im- | 
pression that there are certain types | 
of. roads that are permanent is er- | 





constructed and repaired with a road 
machine. 

A split-log drag or some similar de- 
vice is very useful in maintaining the 
surface after suitable ditches and 
cross section have once been secured. 
The drag should be light and should 
be drawn over the road at an angle 
of about 45 degrees. The driver should 
ride on the drag and should not drive 
faster than a walk. One round trip, 
each trip straddling a wheel track, is 
usually sufficient to fill the ruts and 
smooth the surface. If necessary the 
road should be dragged after every 
bad spell.of weather, when the soil is 
in proper condition to puddle well 
and still not adhere to the drag. If 
the road is very bad it may be drag- 


ged when very wet and again when it [ 


begins to dry out. A few trips over 
the road will give the operator an 
idea as to the best time to drag. Drag 
at all seasons ‘but do not -drag a dry 
road, 

The slope or crown of an earth 
road shouldbe about one inch to the 
foot. If the crown becomes.too high 
it may be reduced by dragging toward 
the ditch instead of from it. If the 
drag cuts too much, shorten the hitch 
and change your position on the drag, 
If it is necessary to protect the face 
of the drag with a strip of iron, it 
should be placed flush with the edge 
of the drag and not projecting. A 
cutting edge should be avoided, as the 
maim object in dragging is to smear 
the damp soil into position—Press 
Bulletin of United States Department 
of Agriculture. 





Chatham County has adopted the 


plan of putting road signs along their / 


graded roads, giving the number of 
the section and the name of the ov- 
erseer. It seems to us this would be 
a*good plan for Moore County to 
adopt. It might give more incentive 
to some of our road men and add a 
little more competition to their work, 
for naturally each would have a little 
more pride if he knew the public knew 
who was directly responsible. Then 
the information contained in these 
signs would more than pay the cost.— 
Moore County News. 





The farmers of Catawba County expect to 
raise an unusually large crop of sweet pota- 
toes this season. It may surprise our read- 
ers to learn that the farmers of that county 
make more money on sweet potatoes than 
those of any other county in this state. They 
ecobperate in marketing their potatoes and 
wend off every year many carloads to dis- 
tant markets.—-Chatham Record. 


Every farmer who has money invested in buildings knows 
the importance of protecting them with -good paint. 
Therefore, every farraer will be interested in learning 


that paint containing 


lasts longer and protects better than any other kind of paint. 


Write to us and we -will-send you an interesting booklet, “Your Move,” 
anda list-of manufacturers whose paints contain Zinc. 


The New Jersey Zine Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 





MRS. HUTT S COLLECTION 


Pot Cleaner 

Skimmer 

Mixing Spoon 
Foed -Chepper 

Measuring Spoons 

Measuring Cups 


Vegetable Boiler 
Vegetable Dipper 
Strainer 

£ge¢ Beater 
Potato Masher 


* Cooking Outfits 


Every reader of Mrs. Hutt’s 
Department will appreciate this 
exceptional set of cooking con- 
veniences. 

You have needed every -one 
of these utensils in your work 
—now you may have them, and 
for a little effort. Call on your 
neighbors — secure their sub- 
scriptions (new or renewal), to 
The Progressive Farmer and 
one of Mrs. Hutt’s Cooking 
Outfits will be sent you, all car- 
rying charges prepaid. 

A club of only five (5) new 
er renewal subscriptions -earns 
it, or a full three years’ sub- 
scription to The Progressive 
Farmer and one of Mrs. Hutt’s 


both for $5 
cash. 





The Up-to-Date Cook Book 


The Wonder Recipe Box nearer describes it. 


This 


“~ most modern convenience is a box containing over 450 


Pure ‘Food Cooking Recipes on Indexed Cards with a 
complete set of 18 guide cards as shown in cut. 


Also 


blank cards for filing additional recipes. 


Whenever a friend gives you a particularly good 
recipe or you cut one from @ magazine simply write it 
or paste it on one of the extra cards and slip it back 
of the proper index card and it will be right where 


you want it every time. 

This Recipe Card Cabinet is with- 
out a doubt superior to any cook 
book.and so much more convenient. 

Mrs. Clarence Poe says: “I am de- 
lighted with my Recipe pcos It’s 
worth ten times its cost.’ 


You will have to see it and use it 


. \ 
to appreciate it. So work up a club 
and earn yours. 

Sent by Parcel Post, charges pre- 
paid, for a club of only two (2) and 
15 cents extra, or @ full three years’ 
subscription to The Progressive Farm- 
er and one of these Recipe Cabinets 
both for $3 cash. 





EIGHT -PILCE KITCHEN OUTFIT 


This set is made of good qual- 
ity steel with riveted ebony 
handles and nickle ferrule. 

It consists of the following: 1 
Meat Cleaver, 1 Sanitary Meat 
Saw, 1:Carborundum Sharpener, 
1 Carver, 1 Butcher Knife, 1 


Paring Knife, 1 Meat -or Carv- 
ing Fork, 1 Patent Can Opener, 
made to fit any style or size of 
can, 


We will send this complete 
Outfit, postpaid, as a reward for 
sending us a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions and 10.cents extra. 





You can earn any article you wish. 


If hot listed in Reward list we will 


make youa specia*-ciub offer, that you may earn it. 





I am a tenant. I raise hogs, corn, 
cotton, peas, peanuts, calves, chick- 
ens, cats (no dogs), and in fact, al- 
most anything you can name. Enough 
for home supply and some of all to 
sell. I sow oats, wheat, clover, vetch, 
peas and soy. beans. I have set out 
two peach and apple orchards in the 
last few years, built permanent hog 
and cattle pasture fences of good 
wire and cedar post.—E. H. Forbes, | 
Gastonia, N. C 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 


Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 
$1.50 for one renewaland one new 


subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 


$2.00 for a-club of three zesty sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sav- 
ing of 33 cents on each subscription. 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our’ Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc, Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order, If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate, Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


| | MACHINERY | 


For Sale—Small tractor for plowing or 
harvesting; good as new; guaranteed by 
manufacturers, Answer, Box 12, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale Cheap to Quick Buyer—One 45 
H. P. (1. H. C.) gasoline and kerosene Trac- 
tion Engine in first class running condition, 
.and nearly new. Write for particulars and 
for price to Horace L, Smith & Co., Farm 





‘editions made 





























Implement Dealers, South Boston, Va., or 
Petersburg, Va. 

Wanted—Housekeeper, address Box No, 
6, Gibson, N. C. 

Wanted—Men-Women — $75 month. List 


Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. B-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 





tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 


bacco Co., Danville, Va., ‘“‘“Box M-23.” 


Men not earning $1,200 yearly should get 
in touch with largest Manufacturer of Trans- 
parent handled knives and razors in United 
States. We will show you how to make 
more. Novelty Cutlery Co., 217 Bar St., 
Canton, Ohio. 








m The Progressive Farmer, 
buyers. , 


you wish your advertisement to appéar, 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see-it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 











Berkshires—Pigs, boars, 
BEB, E, Petty, Hillsboro, N. C, 


Fancy Registered Short Nose Berkshires— 
Stone Gate Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va, 


gilts and sows. 





REDS 
Single Comb Reds—Early hatched cocker- 
els and pullets. Prices reasonable. Chas 8S. 
Gaw, Waynesboro, Va, 








“More. ‘registered Berkshire pigs. Good in- 
dividuals. Reasonably priced. Ask about 


yours. R,. A. Alexander, Harrisburg, N. C. 


Single Comb Red cockerels, March hatch- 
ed, from best winners, $1 $1.50 each, Miss 
Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Duroc-Jersey pigs and_ gilts 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. d 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks 
old, Sire “Another Defender’, with registra- 
tion papers, $10. W. E, M.: Harp, Inman, Ga. 





of quality. 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—$3 to. $5. Some 
will develop into good breeders. Not regis- 
tered. Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. C, 


For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, 3 
months old, Sired by Haggin’s finest boars 
in Kentucky. Very fine blood, $10 each. 
Cc, M. Burts, Honea Path, S. C. 


ESSEX : 


Registered Essex ‘pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 























oO. I. C's. 

A fine lot of pure-bred O. I. C. pigs, now 
ready for shipment.’ Prices reasonable. B, 
P. Jones, Reynolds, Ga, 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China Pigs—Large and _ Prolific. 


Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


~Ppoland-Chinas—Three 140 pound bred gilts 











$17.50 each. Send check quick. I satisfy, 
L. S. Johnson, Bealeton, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Angus Cattle—Both sexes, all ages, best 
strains. Correspondence and inspection in- 
vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 





GUERNSEYS 


Fine, 4-year-old, registered Guernsey bull, 
$100. H. B. Lane, Wilson, N, C. 


HEREFORDS 











Wanted Farmers—Men and .women—18 or 
over for Government jobs. $75 month, 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list positions now ob- 
tainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-215, 
Rochester, N. Y, 


Young men, married or single, who natur- 
ally love the cattle business, dairy and beef 
and expect to make it a life work and who 
want to know something about Grassology 
may communicate with us. Virginia-Caro- 
lina Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


We Will Pay You $120 to distribute relig- 
ious literature and take orders in your com- 








munity, 60 days’ work. Man or woman, 
Experience not required. Spare time may 
be used. International Bible Press, 890 Win- 


ston Building, Philadelphia. 


We will appoint one exclusive sales agent 
in every county, position is worth $1,200 a 
year. We train the inexperienced. Write to 
the largest Mfr. of Transparent handled 
knives for Special Offer. Novelty Cutlery 
Co, ‘217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Agents—Snapptest household line on earth. 
Red hot sellers, steady repeaters—100 per 
cent profit. 250 light weight, fast selling, 








popular priced necessities. Agents outfit 
free. Get busy—dquick, Write today. Pos- 
tal will do. American Products Co., 3452 


American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


A young married man, with seven years 
experience in managing a farm, desires a 
like position for salary. Best of references 
given, Address “E’’, McClellanville, S. C. 








Register@a Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 








ROCKS 


Pure Barred Rock cockerels and pullets, 
fine layers, $1. B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 


Crowded!!—A few heavy laying strain 
Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels now at $1 
each, See pig advertisement. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C, 

. ORPINGTONS. 

White Orpington Cockerels, Pullets, Eggs, 
Hens. Midnight Poultry Farm, Asheboro, 
North Carolina. 

For Sale—Buff Orpingtons—Bargains now, 


write for prices and show record. Bloom 
Kendall, Shelby, N. C. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER .. 


‘ 


FECANS 





Fine Budded Stuart Pecan Trees—A. J. 
Holmes, Tallulah, La. 


Paper Shell Pecan Trees—Thoroughly tést- 
ed varieties only. Specialist for over thirty 
years. A postal brings beautifuily illustra- 
ted free catalog describing our 600-acre Pe- 
ean Nurseries and Orchards. Address. The 
G. M. Bacon Pecan Co., Box C, DeWitt, 
Georgia. ‘ ‘ 








RYE 


“North Carodlina Mountain Grown Rye— 
$1.25 per bushel. D., W. Alexander, Connelly 
Springs, N, C. : 








WHEAT 


Nice clean pure litt!e red seed wheat,— 
$2.00 -per bushel. Satisfaction. guaranteed, 
A, E. Garner, R. F. D. Virgilina, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Wheat-oats-vetch mixture for 
hay, 10 to 15 per cent vetch, $1.50 a bushel, 
Cash f. o. b. Statesville, N, C. J. H. Bas- 
tian. 

Bur clover for sale cheap. Want to pur- 
chase Simpkins and Kings improved cotton 
seed, also barley, wheat, rye, crimson clover, 
Geo. M, Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Nitrogen Bacteria for inoculating clovers, 

















vetch, alfalfa, etc. Always fresh. Acre, $1; 
5 acres, $4 postpaid, Fully guaranteed, 
Lockhart Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 





Cabbage. and Collard Plants—$1.50 thou- 
sand. Celery and strawberry plants, $2.50 
thousand, by express. 25 and 50 cents 100, 
by mail. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 





October Bargains!—$1.50 each for Buff 
Orpingtons ¢cockerels from hens that cleared 
$4 cach last year. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. 


White Orpingtons—Pullets, cockerels. Can 








furnish some good ones now at special | 
prices. Handsome circular free, L. CG 
Lawrence, Henrietta, N. C, 

WYANDOTTES 





Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels $1; pul- 
let® 75c. R. W. Bray, Ramseur, N. C. 


Bred-to-Lay (White Wyandottes — Big, 
husky, free-range cockerels, bred from pedi- 
greed stock, $2 each. Mrs. Pope Bass, R, 1, 
DeSoto, Ga, 








PEAFOWLS 


~ Peafowls Wanted—Peafowls, state num- 
ber, age, sex, and price, Miss Marie Boat- 
wright, Monetta, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 














White Orpingtons and Light Brahma 
chickens, $1 each, Nannie Patterson, China 
Grove, N. C. 


Get Your Money’s Worth by ordering di- 
rect from the Howard Nursery Company, 
Stovall, N. C., Fruits, shade, ornamentals, 
roses, hedge and all kinds shrubbery — for 
home and orchard planting, 


Coker’s Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, $3.25 
bushel; Coker’s Pedigreed Red Appler oats, 
$1.25 bushel; Fulghum oats, $1.10 bushel, 
Discount on ten bushels and above. Pedi- 
greed Seed Company, Hartsville, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—For immediate shipment. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession. Prices: 500 for 75c; 
1 to 4,000 $1.25 per thousand; 5 to 9,000 $1 
per thousand; 10 to 15,000 90c per thousand, 
We have genuine Texas, Fulghum and Ban- 
eroft seed oats. Jarrard Plan Co., Albany, 
Georgia, 


For Sale—Bur clover seed—1915 crop, seed 
10c per pound, 100-pound lots and over de- 











livered your place same price, Crimson 
clover, $6.50 per bushel. Rye $1.25 per 
bushel. Nitrogen Bacteria, for inoculation of 


all legume crops, $1 per acre by parcel post, 
peid. Mention this paper when answering, 
J. C, Killebrew, Penelo, N, C, 





Fine Blue Andalusians and White-faced 











ing. Bulls and heifers any age. Jarman Black Spanish for sale. H. R. Birchett, Leb- 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. anon, Tenn, 
HOLSTEINS 2 
Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred SEEDS AND PLANTS 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested P . 
by U. S. Government, Write, J. P. Taylor, 
Orange, Va. CABBAGH 
JERSEYS Cabbage~ Plants—Frost Proof—One , hun- 





Fifteen Jersey heifers, 2 cows, and 3 fine 
bulls for sale, Groome & Sons,-Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Jersey bull two years, 
year, twenty-five dollars. 
Greenville, N. C, 


For f£ale—Two Jersey milk cows, three 
Jersey heifers, three grade Jersey heifers, 
all of above bred to freshen next spring. 
One Jersey bull calf, and some beef cattle. 
Seagrove Stock and Poultry Farm, Sea- 
grove, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 





fifty 
A. 


dollars, one 
F. Kennedy, 














DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie pups. 
Herndon, Va. 

For Sale—American Fox Hound Puppies, 
and some English’ Beagle Hounds, W. D. 
Lillard, Orange, Va. 

RABBITS ° 


Pure-bred Belgium Hares—Supply limited. 
Good stock, T. H. Trice, Gray,’ Ga. 





M. K. Stroud, 














| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Wanted—Students to learn Telegraphy. 
Charlotte Telegraphy School, Charlotte, N. C. 








Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free, Frank- 
jin Institute, Dept. C-801, Rochester, N. Y. 








Become Railway Mail Clerks—$75 month. 
Common education sufficient. Write immed- 
iately. Franklin Institute, Dept. C-214, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


While planning your future, write to Ce- 
cil’s Business College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, and learn what this school is do- 
ing for people who desire to be independent. 
Their graduates are being placed from Wash- 
ington to Atlanta. 


Farmers Wanted—$75 Month—Men and 
women. U. S. Government jobs, Short 
Bours. Easy work.. Common education suf- 
ficient, Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B, 215, Rochester, N. Y. 


Educated Young Men—Study Bookkeeping, 
Banking, Shorthand, Scholarship earned 
while taking course or paid $10 monthly 
from salary. Position guaranteed $600-$900. 
Railroad fare deducted, . Piedmont Business 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Young Men, Young Women—Our Special 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Banking, Corpor- 
ation Accounting and Penmanship courses 
prepare for rapid promotion to high-grade 
positions. Board at low rates. Write to-day. 
Virginia Commercial and Shorthand College, 
Ine., Lynchburg, Va, 














HORSES AND PONIES 


For Sale or Trade for Other Stock—Regis- 
tered thoroughbred bay mare two years old. 
Fast. Kindest disposition. Stone Gate 
Stock Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


Shetland Ponies—The kind, quiet, trusty 
ones; that would assist your child to be 
stronger in mind and body; also for ladies 
use-to drive. On time payments, if desired. 
Address,. Pony Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS ~ 


~~ Essex Pigs—2 young Sows. 
sheep, (rams). Immediate shipment. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Bargains in Pure-bred Berkshires of Ideal 
Type—High class gilts, service boars, spring 
pigs of either sex. Sons and daughters of 
Lord Brumley Manley, Bellemont Duke 24d, 
191708; Masterpiece 2d, 191703. Registered 
Holstein bull calves for sale. Write for prices. 
Jasper Stock Farm, Motley, Va., G. W. Shu- 
ler, Prop. 


[| POULTRY AND EGGS 














Southdown 
L. G. 














ANCONAS er = 
Ancona Cockerels—Exhibition quality at 
utility prices. Bluebell Poultry Yards, Char- 























lotte, N. Cy 
GAMES 
Indian Games and Pit Games. Will sell 
cheap to make room. C. S, Ryan, Rt. 1, 
Winston, N. C, pee a 
LEGHORNS 





| LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right, H. 8S. Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia, 


Berkshires—Premier Longfellow blood— 


gilts ready to breed, prices right. Ridge- 
crest Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 

















Single Comb Brown Leghorns—The larger 
kind, with a guarantee of satisfaction, Stur- 
tevant Bros., Brown Leghorn Farm, Box 60, 
Kushla, Ala. 





MINORCAS 


Champion Ss. C. Black Minorcas—New 
York, Hagerstown, Atlanta winners. Large, 
vigorous early hatched cockerels, $3; pullets 
$2. Great layers. R. H. Anderson, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 








| ghum oats, 





dred or one million. Send for price lists, 
Ford Piant Co., High Point, N..C. 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties; 500 by 
express, seventy-five cents, 1,000 by express, 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, 
500 postpaid $1. Prompt and satisfactory 
service guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, 
Albany, Ga, 


Fulwood’s High-grade Frost Proof Cabbage 
Plants—My pfants are well hardened, strong 
and healthy, and sure to please. Will guar- 
antee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cul- 
tural] directions sent with each order. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Succession, Short Stemmed 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 to 9,000, $1 per 1,000; 10,000 
or over at 90c per 1,000. By mail, 500 for 
$1.10; 1,000 for $2, postpaid. Prompt ship- 














Crimson clover 98 per cent pure $5.85 
bushel; crimson clover, white blooming, $6.50 
bushel; alsike clover, 98 per cent pure, $10 
bushel; red clover 98% per cent pure $10.75 
bushel; bur clover screened and cleaned $1.25 
bushel; alfalfa American grown 98% per 
cent pure, $12 bushel, Oats and vetch about 
20 per cent vetch, 38 pounds to bushel, $2 
bushel. Hairy winter vetch 98% per cent 
pure, 20c pound, Dwarf Essex rape lic 
pound. “Red May wheat $1.65 bushel. Pur- 
ple Straw $1.65 bushel. Golden Chaff, $1.85; 
Leaps Prolific, $1.65. All recleaned, Ful- 
ghum oats 95c bushel; Appler oats 70c bush- 
el; Red Rust-proof oats 65c bushel. Va, 
Grey oats 80c bushel; Winter Turf oats 80¢ 
bushel. Bearded barley $1.05 bushel; Beard- 
less barley $1.75 bushel. Abruzzi rye $3 
bushel. Yellow Potato onion sets $3 bushel; 
Yellow Danvers $2.25 bushel; White onion 
sets $2.50 bushel; Reds $2.25 bushel. Also 
all kinds grasses, etc. Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS = 


For Sale—Nice quantity of Beeswax. Write 
Miss Mattié L, Tucker, Warren Plains, N. C., 

















ments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed, P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, Wanted—Buyers for Scuppernong grapes, 
bushels or baskets. A. S. Huske, Fayette- 
CLOVER ville, N. C. ; 
Bur Clover—One. dollar per bushel, Dur- Attractive prices on country dried fruit 
ham Seed House, Durham, N. C. and Irish potatoes. Luther Cobb & Co., Cul- 
Southern Bur Clover—Screened once, 10 | berson, N. C, 


pounds to bushel, 
tion 80c per bushel, 
beville, S. C. 


Plenty dirt for inocula- 
Cothran & Link, Ab- 





Guavas—Six-crate basket $1.50 here. Or- 
anges and grapefruit later. B, D. Harris, 





LESPEDEZA 


limited quantity of new crop 
Write B. 





Will have 
recleaned lespedeza seed for sale, 
A. Price, Ethel, La, 

MELILOTUS 





~~ Fresh crop choice white blooming melilo- 

tus seed $3 per bushel, packed in 3 bushel 

cotton sacks, R. W. Drake, Faunsdale, Ala, 
OATS 


For Sale—Good seed Appler oats, bushel 











75c. W. E. Nichols, Vanceboro, N. C. 

Select Fulghum Seed Oats—Write for 
prices. Furman Smith, Seedsman, Ander- 
son, S. C. 


Fancy recleaned Fulghum oats, $1 per 
bushel, f, o. b. here, F, A, Bush, Richland, 
Georgia, 

For Sale—Choice Appler and Virginia Turf 
oats, $1 per bushel. Molenburg Farm, West 
End, N. Cc. 


For Sale—Bancroft 
bushel, Cash with order, 
Lake Landing, N. C. 


Recleaned Seed Oats—Fulghum, Hastings, 








seed oats 75c per 
Walton O'Neal, 











Hundred Bushell, Appler, Bancroft. Oak- 
wood Farm, Mooresville, N. C. 
Fulghum Seed Oats—Recleaned, graded, 


pure, sound, Write for sample and price. 
John P, Cheney, Marietta, Ga, 





For Sale—A small lot of high class Ful- 
clean and pure, five bushel and 
$1.25. A. H, Nelson, R. 4, Dublin, Ga, 


Seed Oats—Genuine Fulghum seed oats for 
$1 per bushel. Bancroft at 75ic, t. o. b. Daw- 


over, 








son, Ga, Can make prompt shipment. J, A. 
Shields, 

Fulghum Seed Oats—Heavy, sound, from 
field yielding fifty-two bushels per acre. 


One dollar per bushel, J. A. Wyman, Bam- 


burg, 8, C. 


Celebrated Fulghum Oats—Free from smut 
and weeds. - No beard, three weeks earlier 
than any other, prolific, heavy. $1.10 per 
bushel. W. H. Bolton; Jr., Griffin; Ga, 





Leesburg, Fla. 


Ship your cattle, lambs, veals, hogs, eggs 
and poultry. Prompt returns, highest mar- 
ket prices, no commission, Joseph McSween- 
ey, Pork and Beef Packer, Richmond, Va, 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sowsin farrow; service 
boars, Angora goats, Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money back, 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


. This is an even exchange. If you will 
send us one new yearly subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, we will send you @ 
two-bladed Keen Kutter Knife, with your 
name and address printed on the handle, 
The Progressive Farmer, 














A young married man who is an exper- 
fenced banker and can furnish excellent ref- 
erences desires to correspond with the bus- 
iness men or farmers of some progressive 
town who would be interested in having @ 
bank established, Progressive, Box 284, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


For Sale at a Bargain or Will Exchange 
Liberally for Feed Cattle—I have a gentle~ 
men roadster automobile, 60 horse-power, 
Oakland make, practically good as new, that 
cost me $3,000. Will sell for $1,500, payable 
$500 cash, $500 in six montfis and the bal- 
ance in twelve months. Will exchange for 
good feed cattle, one to three years old, and 
deal liberally in the exchange, This is the 
classiest looking automobile in the state and 
there is nothing on the road that can pass it. 
Write me fully what you have to offer. J. 
E. Amos, Reidsville, N. C, 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Name Your Farm—Don’t write your letters 
on old paper bags. The best investment you 
can make is to get some printed stationery. 
If your farm is worth anything it is worth a 
name. A post card will bring samples and 
prices of illustrated stationery. Oxford Or- 
phanage, Dept. K, Oxford, N, C. 

LABELS FOR HOME-CANNED FRUITS 
AND SYRUPS 

Fruit and syrup labels; best, beautiful de- 
signs; print any quantity. Request sam- 
ples and prices. BHdwards-Arnold, Troup 




















Texas. 


































































































































Saturday, October 2, 1915] 


[  PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


POLAND-CHINAS 


DPA AIA mmr ees ees 
FOR SALE Reg: big type Poland-China 
Pigs and Dorset Sheep. Write me. 

E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 











Spring Pigs and Bred Gilts of the biggest 
type and highest quality. 
Also Angus Cattle. 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS 


'TAMWORTHS—All Ages | 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhib.tion herd in the South, hezded by 
1000 and 12.0 lb. boars and sows. Won 3i8 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pio..s and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914, 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
be Columbia, S. C. ed 


HAWTHORNE FARMS 


TAMWORTHS 

A trial will convince you that no other breed can ap- 
proach the gains made by Tamworths on pasture, or 
when following cattle in the feed lot. Then, too, the 
Tamworth cross has no equal as a money maker; as 
they will produce a lar: er amount of lean meat on ordin- 
ary feed than any other breed or cross. Tamworths 
are rugged and raise large litters, making the farmer’s 
investment a sure thing. Write us for information. 

Hawthorne Farms Co., Barrington, Ill. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

‘ WES EW STOCK FARM, 

D. J, LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HEREFORDS 
Polled Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Registered Double Standard Bull and Heifer 
calves and yearlings. Extra good individuals. 
Come and see them. No more dehorning. Also 
fine lot of registered Hampshire and Oxford 
rams and ewes. The fashionably bred big boned 
kid. Also fine pure bred Shetland Pony Stal- 
lion and mare 

Monterey Stock Farm, Lmtd., 

Trimble, Va. 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 
All Ages, For Sale. 
GILTNER_ BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS 


POLAND 
- CHINAS 


























Pigs bred gilts and boars 














SLI II 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Spending $170,000 for Holstein owners. In the 
twelve months preceding April 30,1915, approxi- 
mately $170,000 was expended by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association in administering the affairs of 
the organization. The effect of this expenditure 
and its attendant labors is evidenced by a remarka- 
ble g-owth of the Axsociation in membership and 
the almost universal popularity of the ‘‘Black-and- 
Whites’? in America. An owner of the purebred 
Holstein cattle benefits directly and indirectly from 
every dollar disbursed in the exploitation of pure- 
bred Registered Holsteins. Investigate the big 
‘“Black-and-Whites.”’ 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F.L. Houghton, Secy., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











sensays 
OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


J 














SHEEP 
FOR S ALE Flock of about 75 registered Ox- 
ford sheep and lambs. 
Also flock of 25 registered Shropshire sheep 
and lam »s. . : 
Fashionably bred big boned kind. 
Monterey Stock Farm, Limited, Trimble, Va. 


HORSES 


Ey 









Kentucky 
Saddle Horses (4% 


days. Write us today fully 
Seen. the horses you @ 
wan 


THE COOK FARMS, Box 436, Lexington, Ky. 
Stallions, Mares & Jacks. 


We have grand lot of Percheron and Sad- 
dle Stallions, Mares and Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at*money earning prices. 

Write us for prices and come see stock be- 
fore buying elsewhere, or give us your order 
and we guarantee stock as represented. 

Don't fail to see our exhibit at Tennessee 
State Fair, Nashville, Tenn., or Tri-State 
Fair, Memphis, Tenn. 

BAUHARD BROS,, Nashville; Tenn., Box 192 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Werld’s Original and Greatest School 
and become independent with no capital invested. 

ery branch of the business taught in 5 weeks. 
Term opens Dec. 6th, Write today for free catalog 


Jones’ Nat’! School of Auctioneering, 
14.N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 























<a 


———— 
(See othes Livestock ads on pages 11 and 17)’ 








VIRGINIA FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 


Alfalfa Talk and Plans for Increasing 
Demonstration Forces Were Out- 
standing Features — Ladies Had 
Good Meeting 





HILE there was a vast amount of 

good business done at the recent 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute at Fred- 
ericksburg, ithe alfalfa talk by A. H. 
Judy, of Hanover County, and the 
demonstration plan by T. O. Sandy 
stand out prominently. 

President Hathaway delivered an 
able address on the problems of the 
farmers and how to meet some of 
them, and other speakers, such as 
Westmoreland Davis, Dr. Eggleston, 
V. Vaiden, W. D. Dutre, George P. 
Coleman, and R. C. Jones enlightened 
the large audience on a variety of 
topics, elucidating many of the ques- 
tions of the day. 

* a 

The ladies had a separate institute 
under the guidance of Misses Scott 
and Hughes, of the State Department, 
who dealt chiefly with the nutritive 
values of various kinds of foods 
and, stressed the point of having 
menus of an attractive character for 
the farmers of the South. Miss Agnes 
Randolph, Secretary of the Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Society of Virginia, dis- 
cussed simple remedies for the dis- 
eases peculiar to children; while Miss 
Ola Powell, cf the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gave some very 
interesting demonstrations in canning 
and jelly-making. The ladies’ meet- 
ings were well worth while, the only 
pity being the attendance was not 
large enough to be worthy of the ef- 
forts of the various speakers. 

x 


Mr. Judy, of Hanover, came from 
Ohio five years ago determined to 
raise alfalfa to perfection in the Rap- 
pahannock Valley. He has succeeded 
beyond his expectations, and he is 
always ready to talk about his meth- 
ods. He says that any well drained 
land will grow alfalfa; that some land 
will need lime—he uses all he can 
pay for and buy on time; and that 
manure is all right if free from weed 
seeds. He,does not use phosphorus 


j at seeding time, as' some advise, but 


a combination of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphorus, 750 to 1,000 pounds to 
the acre. He plows deep and applies 
lime any time before seeding and 
from one to ten tons per acre—all he 
can get. 


Bs acta 
The Fredericksburg Business Men’s 
League was successful during the 


convention of the Virginia Farmers’ 
Institute there in getting a number of 
leaders together to listen to a plan 
for aiding all the counties through 
which the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
and Potomac Railroad passes. A high- 
grade farm expert can be secured for 
$1,500 a year, and of this the Federal 
Government will pay $500, the state 
government $500, the railroad $250, 
and the county $250. Thus for less than 
$5 a week in direct taxation, each 
county can have the services of a 
farm specialist whose duty it will be 
to visit and confer with farmers on 
their growing crops, examine soils, 
establish centers, deliver addresses, 
arrange for codperative marketing, 
for produce exchange, to demonstrate 
in the high- schools. of the county, to 
establish livestock associations, and 
generally to advance agricultural in- 
terests. 

Mr. T. O. Sandy was the speaker 
on behalf of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, while Mr. Duke assur- 
ed the farmers that the railway would 
not attempt to control methods in 
any way but would aid in: marketing 
produce to the fullest extend of its 
ability. 

The scheme was looked upon with 
great favor. The two counties of 
Hanover and Stafford accepted the 
proposition; Spottsylvania and Caro- 
line counties will follow soon and 
thus agriculture in Virginia gets an- 
other good boost in an onward and 
upward direction. W. 
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of the Southern farmer. 
ORDER OF NITRA-GERM, 
cover five full acres of 


be given. 
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failed before. A crop of 


izer bill. We can prove this 
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subscription to The Progressive Farmer will 
This offer is good for all ord- 


falfa, Clover or Vetchand inoculate with NITRA- 
GERM, which grows these crops where they have 


NITRA-GERM will save you two-thirds of your fertil- 


Don’t fail to take advantage of our liberal sub- 
scription offer now, as the time is limited to 30 days. 


Cost : 


A Year’s Subscription to This 
Read Our Offer. 


This is to induce better farming methods 
and better reading and to add to the prosperity 
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direct. We'll tell you. 


The F. A. Ames Co, 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offergand for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us sati actory references as 
to his honesty and busi Pp ility. 




















Want to buy a small farm near. good 
schools and churches. J. M. Bell, Roseboro, 
North Carolina, 


For Sale—300 acres woodland in Effing- 
ham County, Georgia. $10 acre. W. B. 
Dasher, Rincon, Ga, 








Bargain 258 acre farm, 75 acres cleared, 
four.miles from Fayetteville, N. C. 8S. H. 


Farms for Sale—If interested in South- 
west Georgia farm lands, write us. Georgia 
Home Corporation, Colquitt, Georgia. 








For Sale—Two hundred eleven acres land 
Hoke County. One thousand dollars cash, 
Bargain. W. C. Crowell, Raeford, N, C. 


Farm Lands my specialty. ‘Tell me your 
wants. Leok them over quick before they 
are leased for next year, R,. E. Prince, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


For Sale—5 farms, all sizes, can’t look 
after them all. Berries, tobacco and cot- 
ton raised. Write A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, 
North Carolina, 











Virginia Farm Bargains—400 farms for 
sale. Fruit, dairy, stock and grain farms, 
Write us what you want. Venable & Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va, 





For Sale—Twelve hundred acre improved 
farm, suitable for stock raising or general 
farming. Will sell cheap. Box 41, R. D, 6, 
Marshville, N. C. 


For Rent or Sale—Good 2 to 4-horse farm, 





clay loam. Fine cotton, tobacco or corn 
land, Suitable for stock raising. Graded 
roads, Good buildings. 


R, C. Barrett, Car- 
thage, N. C, : 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


For Rent—Good farm, ten-room house, 
possession given immediately, a family with 
@ real experience of Bible Salvation prefer- 
red. Seagrove Stock and Poultry Farm, Sea- 
grove, N. C, 








For Sale—In the mountains of Western 
North Carolina, a Duroc-Jersey hog farm; 
stock; tools and furniture. Will do $5,000 
mail order business in 1916. $10.000. W. 
W. Shay, Cruso, N. C. 





-.For Sale—i2,292 acres productive farm 
lands, on Railroad, Washington County, Fila, 
$3.50 acre, 1,600 acres improved farm, 
Schley County, Ga., $10 acre. 300 acres im- 
proved farm, Sumter County, Ga,, $30 acre, 
Good productive lands on railroad, Sumter 
County; Ga, 100-acre tracts up, on pay- 
ment of $3 acre; balance carried one to ten 
years. W. L. English, Americus, Ga, 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


North Carolina Farms For Sale—Any Size. 
Suitable for Bright Tobacco and Small Fruit. 





Unsurpassed transportation facilities. Low 
in price, high productive value. Mild win- 
ters, moderate summer temperature. Long 


grazing and growing season (two to four 
crops a year). Plenty of water. Unequal- 
led anywhere for diversified farming and 
livestock, Buildings erected to suit pur- 
chaser. Sold on easy terms. For full par- 
ticulars address, Southern Land Co. So, 
Pines; N C. 


Our 1915 Farm Record Book will enable 
you to keep. your accounts better.° You can 





get it, together with a year’s subscription to 
‘Yhe Progressive Farmer for $1.15. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. GC. 
New York Office, 48 Park Row; 
Chicago. Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING rapes 
pe head OFFICE. ENTERED 


TISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AS SECOND-CLAS: 
MINGHAM,. ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1 


S° MAY BE ADDRESSED 
5 MATTER AT bd POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





Pl year, $1; six mont 
subscripti 
pew $23 five years, $3, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


months, 50 cents; three months, 
ions, if pane binge & in ad’ advance: two years, $1.60; three 


2% cents. Long- 





» $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50: 





OUR TWO BEST. SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One: old subseriber and one’ new subscriber, if sent together, cas 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50; A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


club of three 





antee in 


ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. 
second issue of each month, 


See terms of guar+ 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia,.Georgia and. Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh,,.N..C. 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize: of 
$2.50 for the. best. experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that: we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects-on 
which prize letters are: wanted, to- 
gether with the dates. by which they 
should be mailed us: 


Subject—BHconomical Farm Fencing: 
Kinds to Use and How to Build. 
articles by October 13. 


The 
Mail 


Mail articles. in envelopes marked 


“Diversification: Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

We also announce the following 
“Special Issue” of The Progressive 
Farmer to appear during the coming: 
six weeks: 

Coéperation—November 13. 

For this special we offer a cash 
prize of $7.50 for the best letter re- 
ceived. from a farmer subscriber,. $5 
for’ fhe second. best letter, and: $3: for 
the third best, and regular space 
rates for all other articles'we publish. 

Articles should be mailed: at: least 


ferably three weeks. 





St ae 


You must put in your fall crop of grain or grass, you 





must sow your winter legumes now or it may be too late 





—weather conditions may change any minute. 


Heed the 





call. 


legumes. 


Sow: a Forage or Grain crop or a crop of winter 
Get the land ready immediately and 


order your seeds. now before it is too late. 


There 


isn’t a chance of making a cent off the: land if you 
don’t cultivate it this fall—You know that. 


On the other hand, 


it will give: you a profit in early pasturage, a profit in the later 
crop; and a profit in the improved land. 


Order your seeds. now—clean, healthy, vigorous seed, 
Red. Top, 


falfa, Clovers, Grasses,—Timothy, 
winter rye and seed wheats; 


true to type. Al- 


ete., vetches, winter oats; 


J LP. SEEDS 
are soldunder guarantee to be higher than the Virginia stand- 
ard for purity-and germination. If they do not meet the test 


you can-get your money back. 
We can prove these statements: 


We can prove 


them by testimony of 


farmers who have:for years been using: J. I.. P. Seeds and making better 


than the average yield of crops, 


Write: for. samples and. prices, 


JAS.I. PRITCHETT & SON, Seedsmen, 


DANVILLE, VA. 


References: 


Established 1881. 


Dun, Bradstreet and any Danville Bank. 








Lines: covereds 


your business. letterhead, 





; Established: 33’ Years. 


Farm Machinery Dealers— 


Diversification. of crops in Southern States: has opened up anew and increasing market 
for farm equipment lines. not heretofore generally soid. 

Praetically all manufacturers’of these lines advertise in Farm: Implement. News of Chi- 
cago. Articles:publishedieach week:aim to show how-best to:sell the newer specialties.. Read 
how your Northern. brother has started these goods moving in-ever-increasing amounts, 

Gas Engines; Windmills; Washing. Machines,. Farm. Tractors, Wagons, 
Buggies and all harvesting: and. tillage machinery. 


FARM [IMPLEMENT NEWS; 


Sample copy sent upon request. Use 


CHicago,. Ilinois. 











PLANT OATS. WITH THE 


GANTT DRILE 
and. make ten. bushels more. per 
acre than if broadcast 

or drilled between: cot- 

ton rows. Saves the 


price: of the: drill, $8, in: planting two 
geres: Write-us: 


Gantt Mig. €o:, Macon; Ga. 











Cotton Seed a Valuable Crop—How 
Shall It. Be Marketed? 


(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


appreciate the value of the seed crop 
and the wasteful and unbusiness-like 
customs and practices which have 
grown up in the handling and disposal 
of the crop. Formerly thé seed were 
regarded as: of no value, consequently 
it is not strange that they are still 
handled in a manner which shows 
little appreciation for their real value. 
The custom of depending on the 
seed to furnish the ready money to 
pay for harvesting the crop easily 
leads to the selling of the seed as 
soon as ginned, regardless of the con- 
dition of the market. The custom, 
and often the necessity, of ginning as 
soon as the cotton is picked, also pro- 
duces seed that are high in content of 
moisture and. difficult to store safely 
in the early part of the season. The 
need for money, the lack of storage 
facilities, and the danger of the seed 
from early pickings heating if stored 
in bulk, make the sacrificing of the 
seed, especially in the first part of the 
season, almost a necessity with many 
farmers, no matter what the state of 
the market. We believe the value of 
the cotton seed crop, from $12 to $15 
per bale of lint, entitles it’ to more 
intelligent and careful marketing. 
We are not prepared to state that 
the oil mills under the present condi- 
tions of their business and of mar- 
keting the seed are not paying all 
they can afford for the seed. We do 
not think many of the mills are mak- 
ing excessive profits, but the seed 
are not marketed intelligently and 
carefully by the producers, nor are 
they bought on an intelligent and 


. | sound business basis by the oil mills. 
two weeks before date of issue—pre- | 7, 


If the seed were stored properly by 
the producers or in warehouses, 
where they could be safely dried and 
kept, then they could be both sold 
and bought on correct business meth- 
ods, which would be advantageous to 
both buyers and sellers. 

It is high time that a crop which at 
the usual prices is worth from 125 to 
200 millions of dollars to the South 
should receive more attention in its 
handting and marketing. Until all of 
it, except that suitable for human 
food—the oil—is fed to livestock on 
Southern farms and its fertilizer val- 
ue returned to the land from which it 
was taken, the South will be poorer 
instead of richer because of it, for ev- 
ery ton of seed sold means $15 worth 
of the farm sold, and every ton of 
meal sent North or to foreign coun- 
tries: means $30 worth of Southern 
lands sold, and the capital stock of 
our business, and consequently our 
earning capacity, lessened by just 
that much. 


It is:the duty of the farmer to turn 
soil: fertility into salable products, 
but it is -also-a necessity that he re- 
place the exhaustible plant foods in 
the most economical manner, or it is 
only a question of time until he or his 


children must go out of the business | 


of farming. 





| Must Maintain Roads After Building | 


HE whole cry is here in the South, 

“Let us hawe good roads”, we 
build them and bond’ ourselves re- 
gardless of cost, and make no provis- 
ion whatever for maintenance. Am- 
herst County, Virginia, has spent 
thousands’ of dollars building good 
roads, and the county fathers seem 
helpless when it comes to a question 
of taking care of them. Good roads 
talk is all right, but bonding counties 
to build roads and having no compe- 
tent officials and no money to take 
care of them is'rank folly. You could 
do nothing thac would help rural 
communities more than to advise’ us 
how to get good roads, and how to 
keep them good, and how to build up 
the country school system. Thanking 
you for any space yow feel justified 
in giving the matcer. 

UNION SUBSCRIBER. 


Virginia. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





[_ROYAE PEA FFWLELERS | 
Made in Five Sizes, 
THE ithatgi * 
faction works bet: 
ter, works: faster: and one 
longer than a 
Gytine 


der has malleabte siren vie 
= ks. Heavy fy fan” 
sticks. Heavy -~whests 
uniform speed an heel giese 


Send for peices aby = deseri 
tive catalogue. = 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
No; 1 Boyce Station; Chattanooga; Tenn 











Katfir Lorn in ait Head, Milo Ma 37° 8 


and Alfalfa Ground to 


Only mill ees oat hulls (at one grind- 


ing) fine enough to feed swine: .Also grinds ear 
corn conan and all) alfalfa, ; 


Meal 








All: sizes. eee Tog Sak Mone: 
back if not satisfactory. .f 


ait sph er 5 osha» a 
engine and we will send you 
book on feeding fam 





CELEBRATED. FOX BRAND 
* Toughest weather resister known. 
me nies can anew it.. 1-piece rollesof 108 
2a8. or*short lengths: Nails 
PER aoe pte comand ineluded,, Guaranteed. by 
old_reliable house. Big: me — ys 


SMITH+COURTNEY CO., ii 
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AS Crown Bone Cutter 
ey “Lowest 


Feed your hens cut green 

bone and. get — eggs. 

With a Crown Bone Cutter” 
you can cut up ot ws scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and with- 


your poultry, Send at once for free ca! 
WILSON. BROS.,. Box-248, Easton, Pe 





and real guarantee before you buy, 
Send a A 


CONNER & EvAroRaTew co., . 
attanooga, Tenn. 


‘Hotel Richmond 


@ Richmond; Virginia's, elegant, new and: 
largest Fire Proof Hotel—In. Heart of the 
City. Meet your friends at the Hotel Rich- 
mond—$ih50. per day up—Write for. booklet 
and map of City. 


= 
VEC eee 




















PEA. HULLER 


Light;. easily: operated: 
does nearly as much work: 
expensive. ma* 
chines. Threshes woods 
beans, ete , just right; 
wheat fan and separator. It’s” 
the pea huller you need 
Write today for — Ad- 
dress‘Department 24. 


TOR PEA HULLER-CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solv nes cowpeas. and. soy 


beans from: the mown. vines, 

‘wheat,oats, rye and barley A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it: 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20° 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. “‘It will meet every demand,” 








H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn: Exp) Station: Booklet 
sgfree: Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co:, 
Morristown, Tonn. 











BOLL. WEEVIL 
IN. GEORGIA 


Information ffom:the State Ento- 
mologist of Georgia is to the effect 
that 22 counties in that state have 
already. been invaded by this great 
cotton pest, and it is still moving 
eastward.and northward. 


Yow Can Beat the’ Boll’ Weevil 
and our book: 


The Boll Weevil: Problem” 


By B. L. MOSS: 
Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
telils:you-how'to do it 
SEND FOR. A. COPY. TODAY. 


PRIGE: 
Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 


or with The Progressive Farmer 
one year, paper-cover, $1.15;.cloth; $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 




















OND, VA. 


out any trouble, and have cut*bone: fresh — day for 


ri 





turday, October 2, 1915] 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE | 


“ Peas Most Ripe?” 


Y SISTERS and I, like all other 
girls, want pretty clothes, so this 
‘is how we solved our problem last 
= summer. 
Early in the spring we got our fath- 
r to break up some land, enough for 
bout 20 nice rows. These we planted 
common cowpeas. 
The next step was to see-our gro- 
“eer and ask him if he would buy all 
) the peas we had for sale. This set- 
tied we set to work to have our peas 
ipen before anyone else. We kept 
the grass out of our patch with hoes. 
> My father only plowed it once. 

- On June 15 we gathered our first 
We gathered a hamper full 
shelled a little over twelve 

They sold at 10 cents a quart, 








that had red spots on them every 
wo or three days. We would start at 
five o’clock in the afternoon to gather 
‘them and shell them at night. Early 
the morning we would drive five 
hiles into town with them. 
We sold all we’had and could have 
‘sold more for 10 cetits a quart. 
© We cleared ‘quite a little money 
from a little trouble besides getting 
@ nice supply of summer finery. 
' Iam going to join the tomato club 
and hope I have as good success as 
with my peas. ELENORE LIMER. 
© Afton, N. C. 





The Biggest Man 


AM a little boy nine years old, and 
& live on the farm. I want to tell the 
boys about a calf my father gave me. 
‘took him when he was one day old, 
and taught him to drink milk. Before 
Many days he would run after me all 
round the yard. When he was six 
honths old he would pull a light cart 
nywhere. I had fine fun with him, 
mtil he changed his fun to fight. 
When he was a year old I sold him 
br $15. I hated to give him up but 
"was afraid he would hurt me, as he 
yas the biggest man. I am going to 
it my money in the bank, where it 
nll do me more good. 

% FRANK FLOYD. 

ittrell, N. C. 





_ A Wide-awake Neighborhood 
SLIVE in a community where there 
Bis, or will be soon, an embroidery 
lub and most everybody has a ten- 
Hs court. Even though we live in 
lé country folks come out from town 
id play tennis. 
"We have a good school too, and 
hile school is going on we have a 
ferary society and a Sunday school 
ery Sunday. We have a basket ball 
E school and when we do not have 
Rough money to buy things for the 
Bhool, we have a pie or hot supper. 
BS CARMA RUSSELL. 
McLeod, Okla. 
| The Boy Farmer and Machinery 
|. F. Mabry, county commissioner, 
recently told us that one of his 
Oys, working with one horse, and us- 
if the machinery now available, 
Suld do more work than six men, us- 
i two horses, were able to accom- 
ish by the old methods on his (the 
Mimissioner’s) father’s farm when 
fF was a boy. This is proof positive, 
© that there is economy in buying 
od farm machinery. Tractor en- 
Res are being sold to a few of our 
gressive farmers. These engines 
we demonstrated their usefulness in 
My ways on the farms, and espec- 
Hy in the matter of deep plowing 
@ 2 thorough pulverizing of the 
Those farmers who want to 
me their hard earned dollars count 
Fthe most will find no better in- 
Stent anywhere than in that kind 
@arm machinery which can enable 
m to do more work and better 


‘* at a nominal cost.—Albemarle 
- prise, 
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nh writing to advertisers, mention The 
ive Farmer. 


USE YOUR GARDEN THIS WINTER 


On Any Space Not Occupied by Veg- 
etables Sow Rye, Rape, Vetch and 
Clover for Poultry 


N SPITE of all that has been said 

and written about the value of win- 
ter vegetable gardens in the South; in 
thousands of gardens probably a large 
majority of them, no preparation has 
been made for any winter vegetables 
except probably for a few collards or 
cabbage. On many of the other gar- 
dens where some vegetables will be 
grown a part of the garden will not 
be utilized during the winter. 

Now the garden is usually the rich- 
est piece of land on the farm, and 
should be used for producing crops 
in the winter as well as in the sum- 
mer. To farmers, therefore, who will 
not grow any winter vegetables, or 
will grow such vegetables on only a 
part of their gardens, we suggest the 
planting of rye, rape, clovers, vetch, 
et¢., for the grazing of poultry. One 
of the main reasons why farmers get 
30 few eggs in winter is because chick- 
ens: get no green feed such as they 
get in summer. If this green stuff is 
supplied them and they are fed the 
usual grain ration from the farm, 
there is no reason why they should 
not produce eggs right along through 
the winter months. : 

Instead of leaving the gardens un- 
plowed to mature objectionable grass 
and weed seeds as a nuisance in the 
garden next summer, the garden 
should be well plowed, put in good 
condition and planted right away to 
the crops named above. In addition 
to gathering nitrogen during the win- 
ter, furnishing grazing for the poul- 
try, prevention of leaching, etc., these 
crops will furnish a large amount of 
organic matter to be used for improv- 
ing the soil when turned under in the 
spring. 

This, seemingly, is a small matter, 
but one that can be made exceedingly 
profitable for the winter production 
of eggs and the general health of the 
farm fowls. No matter how busy the 
farmer is now, he should give his gar- 
den attention. C.-Re AYTCH. 





We must plant good seed if we ex- 
pect to gather good crops. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has stressed this a 
great deal, but you have not given us 
a word too much along this line. 
Keep it up—“Tell it again” and again 
and then some, about the absolute 
necessity of good seed.—W. P. Curtis, 
Greenwocd, Ala. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 

Oct. 1-2—C. B. Smith, Fayette, Mo. 

Oct. 8—American Royal Sale, R. J. Kinzer, 
Mer. Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 28—Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, at Charlotte, N. C., L. 
W. Hill, Manager, Locust Dale, Va. 

Oct. 28-29—Dispersion Sale, J. T. Boney, 
Cairo, Mo. 

Nov. 2—Atlantic Herefords Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, Macon, Ga., L. W. Hill, 
Manager, Locust Dale, Va. 

Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo, 

March 17—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Shorthorns 

Oct. 7, 1915—American Royal Shorthorn Sale, 
Kansas City, Mo., F. W. Harding, 
Mer., 13 Dexter Park, Chicago, III. 

Jan, 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
Aberdeen-Angus 

5—Dispersion Sale, J. W. Austin, at 

Carrollton, Mo., M. A. Judy, Mer., 

West Lebanon, Ind, 
Oct. 28—Woodland Farms, E. L. Hampton, 

Owner, Nashville, Tern. 

Dec. 8—Breeders’ Sale, at East St. Louis, M. 
A. Judy, Mgr., West Lebanon, Ind. 

Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 

Ala.,, M. A. Judy, Mgr., West Le- 

banon, Ind, 

Duroc-Jerseys 
Jan. 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
Saddle Horses 

Oct. 2i—Thurman & Péters, Springfield, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


Oct, 





MAGNANIMOUS 


One day little Flora was taken to have an 
a@ching tooth removed. That night, while 
she was saying her prayers, her mother was 
surprised to hear her say: “And forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our dentists.’’—Ev- 
erybody’'s. 





THIS WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN BOOK 


SAVES 
YOU 
MORE 


chandise. 


direct to your door. R 





Dept. B Box S-50 


From every small town, village and hamlet 
throughout the entire South and Southwest, 
this big bargain book keeps you always 
within easy reach of one of our 


Seven Convenient Mail Order Stores 


—all centrally located for 'your-convenience. Our big chain of 
140 retail 5c, 10¢c and 25e:stores now'serve a vast army of pa- 
trons in the larger towns—this book of 1000 bargains will now 
serve you. It will be the connecting link between you and 
the greatest values ever offered in dependable price limit mer- 
No pesca yeah far poze em live, this book brings 
all the advantages and economy of a 
; i for mailing October 1. Senda 
1c post card today and make sure of your free copy. Address, 


S. H. KRESS & COMPANY, 


(23) 915 


FREE 





ress 5c, 10c and 25c store 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
































Ready for the fair.\ 


Every activity on the farm is worth a 


KODAK RECORD 


The growth of stock and crops, the condition of orchards and ballding. the 

things you see at the fair, at the farmer’s institute—the Kodak can he 

get value received from every one of them. 
And its capacity for increasing your enjoyment of your auto trips and other 

outings is equal to its value in a business way. 


Ask your dealer or write us for our illustrated booklet, 
‘‘Kodak on the Farm.’ 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SEED CORN NOTICE. 


I offer for sale a two-eared variety of white seed 
corn in quantity of one or more bushels at $3.00 
per bushel. Sold in husk only. 

CAREY A. WILLIAMS, Sr., Ringwood,'N.'C.’ 


PINEY WOODS PIGEON LOFTS ®4xrono, 


Breeder of White King and Red Carneaux Pig- 
eons. $3.00 per single pair, $2.50 per pair in six 
pair lots. Young Birds $1.00 each. 


WiC. DONNELL, Owner. 
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Coffe 


Everywhere the popularity of 
Arbuckles’ Coffee is growing. From 
one of our branches alone sales in 
1914 were six times what they were 
the year before. In one state, four 
pounds of Arbuckles’ Coffee were 
sold for every man,woman and child 
in the state. 


Think how good a coffee must taste 
to be the most popular coffee in 
America! 


American women are famous for 
their coffee. Americans drink more 
coffee than any other nation and are 
known to buy better coffee than other 
countries. This fact is so well estab- 
lished that coffee-growing countries 
ship much of their finest coffees to 
America. 





T3etter 
| than Ever 


























t popular~ 


e in A\merica 


This will give you some idea of how 
good a coffee must be when for half 
a century it has been America’s 
favorite coffee. 


To know how much Arbuckles’ Coffee 
adds to over a million breakfasts every 


day—try it. 

When you see the satisfaction it 
gives, you'll know why over a million 
other women use it, why they have 
made Arbuckles’ by far the most 
popular coffee in America. 


FREE Write today for free catalog of 150 

premiums. Arbuckles’ premiums are 
almost as famous as Arbuckles’ Coffee. As indicat- 
ing their popularity, in one year Arbuckles’ Coffee 
drinkers sent for more than a million of one 
premium alone. Address Arbuckle Bros., 71-Q7 
Water Street, New York. 

















